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henever 

mentioned, imag- 
es of exotic locales such as Mexico, 
Greece, Rome, and the Middle East 
are evoked. Certainly 
without justification, for much re- 
search is conducted in these artifact- 
rich zones. However, a significant 
archaeological study has been ongo- 
ing for the past few weeks at a site 
much closer to home: 
campus. 

This campus and the surround- 
ing area are rich in historic human 
settlements. The site currently under 
study on Redeemer’s campus has 
been dated to c.1350-1400 A.D., well 
before European contact. 

The site currently under archaeo- 
logical investigation is not the only 
site on the campus: there are seven 
sites registered on the property. The 
main reason that Redeemer’s prop- 
erty has been so popular with ear- 
lier settlers is that the heightened 
elevation allowed for a great look- 
out point. 

By careful digging, sifting, mea- 
suring, and taking of notes, the 
past be better 
However, there are barriers to re- 


archaeology _ is 
often 


this is not 


Redeemer’s 


can reconstructed 


A worker excavates Redeemer’s historic campus, which ¢ 


European contact. 

constructing the past. The construc- 
tion of the Kitty Murray entrance 
has severed the historic village into 
two, forever losing the completeness 
of the site. 

But the site is still an excellent re- 
search site because everything has 
been preserved under the soil very 
well due to a lower level of acidity 
in the soil. 

The site is typical of the Late 
Woodland Iroquoian tradition. This 
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classification rise a number of 
factors including t ttery styles, 
arrowhead typoh s# and the evi- 
dence of longhousé construction. 
The fired pott@ry was construct- 
ed of clay and was formed and 
engraved in different styles. The 
arrowheads were handmade from 
shale and stones quarried from 
Southwestern Ontario. The long- 
houses were impressive structures 
made by lashing poles together and 


Seafarers in Montreal 
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S} Redeemer students spent 
this past reading break in 
Montreal serving the Seafaring com 
munity and were generously hosted 
by First CRC in Montreal 
these four days, students built new 
relationships and 

reached 


During 


out to 
sailors who were 
from the 
world. 

The 


a ministry 


across 


center iS 
that 
provides an alter- 
native nightlife 
option for sailors 
while they are in 
port in downtown 
Montreal. The ca 
sual atmosphere 
allows seafarers to 
the 
phone 

watch 


use Internet, 

home, 
television 
or movies, play 
games, sing ka- 
raoke, and spend 
time with the vol- 
unteers. 

Each 
ning, we spent a 


eve- 


ter and socializing with sailors. We 
played pool, ping pong, snooker, 
and foosball while hearing kara- 
oke being sung in the background. 
It was fascinating how many ‘70s 
and ‘80s songs the sailors from the 
Philippines knew and excitedly sang 
along to while passing around the 
microphone 

Each night a short chapel service 
is held, giving the sailors a chance 


to hear a brief message and pray 
together. The center also has free 
Bibles to offer to the sailors in 54 dif- 
ferent languages. 

Perhaps one Of the most influen- 
tial parts of the trip was during a 
chapel time where sailors submitted 
prayer requests that were prayed for 
out loud, Thesé Simple yet heartfelt 
sentences scrawled on slips of paper 
were true reflections of the sailors’ 
faith and dedi- 
cation to the 
families they 
had left behind: 
the sailors re- 
quested health, 
safety, and hap- 
piness for their 
families. 

Many of 
these sailors are 
the sole finan- 
cial supporters 
of their extend- 
ed families and 
have signed 
contracts to be 
apart from them 
for nine months 


to a year. For 
them to share 
stories and 


prayer requests 
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s seven archaeological sites dated to well before 


overlaying them with elm bark. 

Evidence of several longhouses, 
some measuring over 30 meters in 
length, was found on Redeemer’s 
campus. Sweat lodges, which were 
used to promote good health, were 
also found in the site. The sweat 
lodges were sheltered by poles over- 
laid with bark or furs and were heat- 
ed by hot rocks. 

Through examination of the 
middens (archaeologist lingo for 
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he story of the Iranian fa- 

mily of Ahmad Abusalman 
Rezvani and Leyla Soltani Naser is 
an unusual one. The father, Ahmad, 
and mother, Leyla, reside in the 
Netherlands with their daughter 
Dorna and son Daniél, aged five 
and three. In the fall of 1999, Ahmed 
and a pregnant Leyla arrived in 
the Netherlands asking for asylum 
(“protection granted by a state to a 
political refugee”). Now, six years 
later, they are still waiting for that 
protection, 

They are members of the house 
of Azeri, a minority group in Iran 
mockingly referred to as “a minority 
of up to 16 million people.” Ahmed 
was seen as a threat to national secu- 
rity in Iran and had to appear before 
court. Although Ahmed was mem- 
ber of an organization who fought 
for Azeri rights, specifically the right 
to make music in the Azeri language, 
he was in no way a threat to nation- 
al security. Unfortunately, he and his 
wife were denied their first request 
for asylum, because there was no ev- 
idence that the family, especially the 
father, was in danger in Iran, Scars 


Iranian Family Seeks 
Asylum in Holland 


and Reveals Ancient Discoveries 


Archaeological dig takes place right outside our doors 


“garbage pits”), it is possible to re- 
construct the diet of the natives. 
Corn and beans formed the agricul- 
ture-derived part of their diet. Corn 
is thought to have been introduced 
to this area about a thousand years 
ago, with beans making an appear- 
ance after that. 

Beans contain an enzyme that 
makes corn much more digestible 
and nutritious, a fact which de- 
creased infant mortality and in- 
creased longevity. Corn and beans 
could also be kept in storage through 
the leaner winter months and con- 
sumed as needed. 

Animal bones testify to the fact 
that hunting was a means of find- 
ing food. Foraging was another sig- 
nificant source of seasonal food. Fish 
bones have been found on site as 
well; this is an unusual find consid- 
ering how far Redeemer is from any 
sources of water. 

To the casual observer, it might 
seem as though these people lived a 
simple life, but this is far from saying 
they were simple people. Political 
science majors may find it inter- 
esting to hear that the Six Nations, 
some of whom are the descendents 
of the people who constructed the 
village site, comprise the oldest living 
participatory democracy on earth. 

Indeed, Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin incorporated 
much of the political workings of 
the Iroquois Confederacy into the 
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and other evidence of abuse from 
Iranian prisons had “accidentally” 
not been recorded on their arrival in 
the Netherlands. 

After the first rejection, a process 
that took approximately four years, 
the family was devastated. They 
tried to contact the higher authori- 
ties in Holland: they wrote letters to 
the queen and the minister for inte- 
gration and immigration, and sub- 
mitted articles in national magazines 
and newspapers. This did not help. 
The Dutch government did not give 
in, and a second request for asylum 
was made, To start a second request, 
refugees are required to go to a de- 
portment centre where they are in- 
terned and interrogated. This is a 
very traumatic experience. 

As they waited for the first asy- 
lum, however, things had changed. 
In 2000, the family took residence in 
Ede and became members of a Dutch 
Reformed Church, The foreigners 
from Iran slowly became true com- 
mitted participants in Dutch society. 
Not only did they participate in ac- 
tivities in the church and for their 
daughter, they became true friends 
and worthy members in their com- 
munity. 

The second request for asylum 
was made in December 2004; there- 
fore, some new and important issues 
had changed the family’s situation, 
Not only did Ahmed present evi- 
dence (an official document stating 
that he had to appear before court 
in Iran), he and his family were 
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Dr. Paul Marshall Puts Spotlight on Persecuted Church 


Students Respond to Second Annual Bernard Zylstra Lecture Series 


ALISON KNIGHT 
Special to The Crown 


In the Bernard Zylstra lectures on 
November 9, Paul Marshall spoke of today’s 
global church and the persecutions it faces 
due to radical Islam. He began his chapel lec- 
ture by describing that the global church is 
not Western, as we may tend to believe it is, 
but rather mostly found in Asia and Africa. 
The global church is also persecuted, not 
only by religious discrimination or harass- 
ment, but mostly by violence or threat of 
violence. In both the chapel and evening lec- 
tures, Marshall presented chilling stories and 
statistics of Christian individuals who were 
imprisoned, tortured, and executed because 
of their faith. Zylstra quoted a recent study 
of religious freedom worldwide and stat- 
ed quite simply: “In Saudi Arabia, religious 
freedom does not exist.” 

It's virtually impossible for me to under- 
stand this concept and to imagine the fear 
that my fellow brothers and sisters in Christ 
face each day. I can’t imagine facing the re- 
ality that a radical Muslim could walk into 
my church or school, ask if I am a Christian, 
and then execute me immediately. | wonder 
what would happen to the Western church if 
this sort of persecution were to become a re- 
ality. Would our faith remain as it has in the 
African and Asian churches? 


JANINE SIEMENS 
Junior Staff Writer 


Dr. Marshall's lecture on Understanding 
Radical Islam was an insightful look the . 
Islamic culture. Although Dr. Marshall made 
some statements about the current situation 
regarding Islamic culture, much of his lecture 
was focused on the past. History is impor- 
tant with regards to understanding the pres- 
ent, but a historical focus did not prove to be 
entirely helpful because of the small amount 
that was said about the present situation and 
how it affects us. 

One thing that struck me about the lec- 
ture was the fact that we often make judg- 
ments based on what we see or hear about in 
Islamic culture, but we don’t really base those 
judgments on why those certain things are 
occurring. We pass judgment on Islamic cul- 
ture, but we do not realize that Muslims are 
trying to preserve their religion, they are hurt 
from what has happened in the past, and 
they continue to be persecuted based on their 
beliefs. 

In order for us Christians to be an exam- 
ple, we must act out of kindness to our neigh- 
bours. That doesn’t mean accepting what 
Muslims believe, but it does mean acting out 
through wisdom and love. Dr. Marshall's 
lecture proved to be an insightful look into 
something that I don’t normally think about. 


- ALBERT POSTMA 
Special to The Crown 


I was quite excited when I heard that Dr. 
Paul Marshall was coming to Redeemer for 
the Zylstra Lecture Series, especially when 
I learned of the topic he would be discuss- 
ing. | found his discussion about Islam and 
its relation to Christianity to be quite fasci- 
nating. In responding to Dr. Koyzis’ ques- 
tion during the afternoon panel regarding the 

- source of authority in Islam, Marshall point- 
ed out parallels between modern Islam and 
Protestantism’s history; namely, that there are 

~ splits among Islamic groups that follow cer- 
tain charismatic leaders. In this, as long as the 
leader is successful and his following grows, 
they are not answerable to anyone. In Islam, 
there are many different groups that have 
their foundation not in the traditional reli- 
gion or the Quran, but in particular people, 
such as Osama bin Laden. 

Oftentimes in the past I have failed to ac- 
count for differences within and amongst dif- 
ferent religions. It seems like this is Islam and 
that is Hindu, et cetera, and all religions are 
taken as closed systems. Marshall was able to 
open my eyes to my own tunnel-vision in this 
sense, When thinking of a religion like Islam, 
it is essential to first ask what type it is, and 
then to questions if the version I am seeing is 
actually authentic. 


JAKE BELDER 
Senior Staff Writer 


Paul Marshall's talk on the worldwide church 
in the twenty-first century during chapel period 
was, if nothing else, eye-opening. It wasn’t that 
the areas he spoke on were new to me; rather, it 
was the numbers that struck me above all. 

Eighty percent of active Christians live out- 
side of the West. The number of churchgoers in 
China has gone from two million to 60 million 
in 20 years. Nearly one-third of China is now 
Christian. 

These numbers are staggering. Every 
Christian in the West is (I hope) aware of the 
rapid decline of faith here, and the consequent 
increase of it in the Third World. I am aware 
too, but these numbers were much greater than 
[had realized, something that God is to be 
praised for, indeed! 

The other significant point that Marshall 
made which got my attention was the impor- 
tance of the Islamic world for Christians. This 
area is the biggest challenge that Christians 
face, because Islam sees a worldwide conflict 
between Christianity and Islam. 

Marshall concluded his talk with the impor- 
tance of being informed and devoted to prayer 
in regard to these matters. I thought this was fit- 
ting, because these are two necessities if we are 
to take any action, especially when combating 
persecution. 
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& A 


With Dr. Paul Marshall 


Zylstra Series Lecturer offers insights on global church in interview 


COMPILED BY 
TIM VAN ALSTYNE 
Special to The Crown 


Tim Van Alstyne: You’re involved 
in bringing a Christian perspective to 
bear on foreign relations with Islamic 
countries. 

Paul Marshall: Yes. 


TV: What does the Christian tra- 
dition bring to the table in a political 
discussion of what we should do about 
Islam that secular humanist thinking 
might overlook? 

PM: As Christians, we take reli- 
gion seriously. Many secular people 
have a tendency not to take religion 
seriously. So if they’re faced with a 
religious movement, such as radi- 
cal Islam or Islamist terrorist move- 
ments, they want to pretend it’s 
something else: “It’s an economic 
matter.” Religion is always treated 
as a sublimation of something else, 
so it is never addressed. 

As Christians, we know the other 
side is important (I don’t want to 
pretend that other factors don’t 
play a part), but Islam helps shape 
Muslims lives. We're not going to 
understand the Muslim world—or 
much of the world—unless we take 
religion seriously. I think that’s one 
particular advantage of the Christian 
tradition. 

Secondly, we have sympathy for 
Muslims who want society to be 
shaped by Islam. Non-Christians 
have a tendency to confuse the idea 
of “separation of church and state” 
with the idea that it’s wrong for reli- 


gion to influence anything in public 
life. And | think that’s a mistake. 

The word “secular” has many 
meanings. It could mean a non-con- 
fessional state. But if you translate 
“secular” into Arabic, or into any 
other major Muslim language, it 
means “godless,” and it’s very hard 
to persuade Muslims to commit 
themselves to a godless state. 

So we have the advantage of 
being sympathetic to the idea that 
Islam is a shaping force in the state. 
I think recognizing the religious im- 
pulse and, while not in agreement 
with Islam, having sympathy to- 
ward what is driving people, gives 
us two advantages. 


TV: How has your work been re- 
ceived in the Muslim community? 
Have there been any Muslim schol- 
ars that have interacted with what 
you’re saying? 

PM: Yes. Half the authors in the 
last book I edited were Muslims, 
so presumably they liked the book. 
The Islamic University of Sarajevo 
ordered around 12 copies, and I 
assume they intend to use it in 
class. The Grand Mufti of Croatia 
asked for permission to translate it. 
Various Muslim circles in the world 
are getting flustered by the stuff I’m 
doing. 

I've also spoken to Muslim au- 
diences. We're getting more and 
more criticism on our work on the 
Saudis and their influence. Most of 
the work we do in the Muslim world 
tends to do with Muslims. 


TV: How has your work regarding 


the persecuted Church impacted your 


personal life? 

PM: I try to pray about the perse- 
cuted Church every day because I 
meet people from around the world 
who always say, “Remember to pray 
for me.” 

Secondly, my awareness of the 
universality of the Church and how 
varied it is has increased, and I’ve 
realized that many things we think 
of as church history are still alive. 
For example, the Coptic Orthodox 
in Egypt are called Monophysites. 
They descended from the Council 
of Chalcedon. But some of the peo- 
ple I’m closest to spiritually are 
Egyptian Coptics. 

When I was in Iraq a few years 
ago meeting with the Church of 
the East, I met some people who I 
learned vaguely about from church 
history studies who were on the los- 
ing side of the councils and that they 
had slowly disappeared. 

Well, they didn’t disappear. 
They’re still here. The followers of 
John the Baptist are still here. The 
people followed John the Baptist 
but did not accept Jesus. They have 
community of 50,000 living in Iraq, 
they’ ve been there for 2,000 years. 

So you're aware of all these com- 
munities from church history, as 
well as China, Af istan, and so 
on, I’ve been identifying with the 
worldwide church and its differenc- 
es and diversity, so I’m much less de- 
nominational. I haven't altered my 
theological views, I just worry about 
them far less. 

When you see the linkages going 
on in world, you have a real sense 


Dr. Paul Marshall, Senior Fellow at both the Claremont Institute and the 
Centre for Religious Freedom, visited Redeemer campus on November 9. 


of the ecumenism going on here. 
One Coptic bishop in Egypt had 
three South Africans who were more 
charismatic working for him. They’d 
ended up in this town and this par- 
ticular bishop was so impressed by 
them that he let them stay in his 
guesthouse for free, 

People who've been imprisoned 
for fifteen years in Vietnam and 
China and finish serving their sen- 
tence are told, “If you preach again, 
you'll go back in.” But they go back 
out and preach and then they’re 
thrown back in prison for the next 
ten years. These are frightening as- 
pects, but it’s exciting and renew- 
ing, too. 


TV: Many times in university, we 
have this mentality that there’s not 
much we can do and we’re sitting 
here waiting until we get a job and 
waiting until we can make a differ- 
ence. Do you have any concrete sug- 
gestions of what we, as university 
students in Canada, can do for the 
persecuted Church? 

PM: There are a few things. It’s 
important to remember that as a stu- 
dent, your major work is prepara- 


tion, so telling yourself to get it done 
properly is important because it will 
affect you for the rest of your life. 
Secondly, as a student, learn about 
the persecuted church. 

The Western knowledge of Islam 
is very, very recent. Many academics 
don’t deal with Islam well, so it’s an 
area that more talented and thought- 
ful people really need to get into. 


Think about what it means for - 


curriculum, church history: is the 
church history genuine or do we 
start in the Middle East and then 
slowly work toward Europe and 
look at the church through thick 
glasses. 

It would also be helpful to visit 
websites like Freedom House, Open 
Doors, and Voice of the Martyrs, and 
Solidarity Worldwide. 

Commit yourself to pray about 
it every day. Every week take a dif- 
ferent country and a different indi- 
vidual to pray for, Get a group of 
students to pray, involve the stu- 
dent body, and publicize the prob- 
lems—maybe have a section in the 
newspaper. One could also visit the 
countries of the persecuted church 
by doing short-term missions. 


Jim Fluit and Amy Valkenburg were two of the six students who spent 


time with seafarers over this past November Reading Break. 


Seafarers and Students Enjoy 
Time of Fellowship 
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of their families really brought home 
the sacrifices that they make for their 
families everyday. 

One sailor from the Philippines 
shared that he has been working on 
the ships for more than 18 years to sup- 
port his family, and he is sending three 
of his children to university. He is very 
proud of his children and is hoping to 
see his daughter graduate from a nurs- 
ing program in the Philippines. 


As Redeemer students we agreed 
that the attitudes of the seafaring men 
were humbling and reminded us to 
appreciate our families and the time 
we are given to spend with them. The 
following, prayer is from a chapel ser- 
vice held in Montreal: 

O God, I ask you to take me into your 
care and protection, along with all those 
who sail in ships, Make me alert and wise 
in my duties, Make me faithful in the time 
of routine, and prompt to decide, and cou- 
rageous to act in time of crisis. 

Protect me from the dangers and perils 


of the sea, And even in the storm, grant 
that there may be peace and calm within 
my heart. 

"When | am far from home, and far from 
loved ones, and far from the country which 
I know, help me to be quite sure that wher- 
ever I am, I can never be beyond your love 
and care, 

Keep me true to my loved ones and help 
them to be true to me. And every time we 
have to part, bring us together in safe- 
ty and happiness again at the end of my 
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contract. This I ask for your love's sake. 


Amen. 
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Is There a Difference Between Grief and Sadness? 


Professor Slade offers insights on grief 


DAYNA STEENSTRA 
Special to The Crown 


urrently, Professor 
Patricia Slade is the 
coordinator of the Oakville 
branch of COPING (Caring 


for Other People In Grief). The 
colloquium Slade presented, 
entitled “In the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death,” focussed 
on grief. The topics and themes 
discussed provided _ histori- 
cal, academic, and Spiritual 
insights that anyone grieving 
could use as an aid. 

Slade, a professor of social 
work at Redeemer, has her 
honours BA in Psychology and 
Sociology and has her Master's 
of Social Work from the 
University of Toronto. In ad- 
dition to teaching at Redeemer 
and occasionally at Ryerson 
University, she has a private 
clinical practice in individual, 
marital, and family therapy. 
Slade has also been involved in 
numerous social welfare orga- 
nizations. 

For Slade, grief is a part of 
life and of ministry. She ex- 
plained grief as being larger 
than sadness because sadness 
eventually leaves, but grief 
clings on and will not let one 


forget why they are grieving. 
Slade explained that grief— 
which can spring from any 
type of loss—remains hidden 
and comes out in the state of 
mourning. 

People are better able to 
cope with a loss if they have 
an emotional output. Because 
emotions are a part of God's 
creation, we should not deny 
them the right of existing and 
showing on the outside, We 
should be aware of the wounds 
of the world and mirror God in 
our grief. Peace will come only 
after going through the pro- 
cess of grief. 

Slade mentioned that even 
though we may have extraor- 
dinary faith in God, we are 
not exempt from feeling grief. 
Laments are a natural part 
of life. Slade mentioned Job, 
Jeremiah, and David from 
the Bible who displayed large 
amounts of grief but were able 
to rise above it and move on 
because of their faith. 

John Bowlby and Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross formed specific 
stages for a grieving person. 
Bowlby’s theory consisted of 
three stages, whereas Kubler- 
Ross created the famous five 
step grieving process. 

Slade challenges these the- 


OU NDRE DA 


Prof. Slade’s recent colloquium examined the nature of grief, 


ories and says that if you are 
grieving, but are not going 
through these typical stages, 
it is okay! You are not “los- 
ing it” if your grief process 
does not accurately reflect ei- 
ther Bowlby’s or Kubler-Ross’ 
stages because each person is 
unique, having a unique griev- 
ing process, and will grieve in 
different ways. 

Where does social work fit 


into this? Social workers use 
knowledge, skills, and val- 
ues—all of which are essen- 
tial to the process of helping 
others. The knowledge held 
by social workers about grief 
is that grief is not an illness: 
gricf is something that people 
must work though. The val- 
ues related to grief cause social 
workers to look at the intrinsic 
worth and value of each indi- 


vidual grieving person. As al- 
ready mentioned, each person 
grieves differently. The skills of 
a social worker involve being 
“doers.” Social workers want 
to solve people's problems. 

However, when dealing 
with grief, there is no issue 
to solve, so the social worker 
must adopt a companioning 
model and listen to the story of 
the grieving person. By using 
this companioning model, so- 
cial workers walk alongside 
their clients and allow those 
grieving to find their own 
way through their grief.Allan 
Keith-Lucas, who wrote Giving 
and Taking Help, lists three 
principles for a healthy help- 
ing relationship. Slade spoke 
on these principles in relation 
to helping a grieving person. 

Reality is the first principle. 
Reality is the ability to tell the 
person that “this is it, and it 
might get even worse.” Slade 
said that we should not deny 
or avoid the suffering, but live 
in it; avoiding the reality of it 
will only make things worse 
and will result in a lack of heal- 
ing. 

The second principle 
Keith-Lucas lists is empathy. 
Empathy is being able to say, 
“I know this must hurt.” It is 


being able to imagine what 
another person is feeling; it is 
about feeling another's pain. 

Support is the third and 
final principle. Support is let- 
ting the grieving person know 
that he or she does not have to 
face their grief alone. Along 
with offering support, hope 
may also be extended to the 
person—a hope that things 
will eventually get better. 

These three principles can 
mirror God, Jesus, and the 
Holy Spirit. God is the real- 
ity, Jesus is the empathy, and 
the Holy Spirit is the support 
that grieving people need to 
lean on. 

To conclude the talk, Slade 
offered some encouragement 
for anyone going through 
grief: “Grief changes us forev- 
er, but not in a bad way,” said 
Slade. 

Slade continued to say that 
God knows what grief is, and 
He shares in our suffering. If 
we keep our faith in God and 
lean on the Holy Spirit we will 
get through grief. We should 
remember that feelings are 
meant to be expressed, and we 
should not be afraid to share 
these feelings with a loved 
one, a friend, a social worker, 
or even better, with God. 


Iranian Family’s Basic Rights Threatened 
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also new Christians. Being a 
Christian in Iran is a serious 
problem. If new Christians re- 
turn to Iran, they will almost 
certainly be imprisoned. The 
fact that they were Christians 
had been deliberately with- 
held from trial evidence, be- 
cause the family felt that the 
original political reason for 
requesting asylum remained 
valid. 


Nations! Défense 
Defence nationale 
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Options 


make all the 
difference 


No matter what 
your university 
education, you can 
enjoy a career with 
a difference in the 
Canadian Forces. 


* Engineers 


* Physiotherapists 


Nevertheless, the Dutch 
government did not grant 
the family asylum in the 
Netherlands. The documents 
collected from Iran were seen 
as false, and a request for a 
second opinion was denied. It 
seems extremely inconsistent 
to first ask for evidence of the 
matter, and when that evi- 
dence is given, to state it false 
without explanation. 

_ These six years in the 
Netherlands have taken the 
family to extremes that no 


Les options 
font toute 
la différence 


Peu importe 

la nature de 

vos études 
universitaires, 
vous pouvez 
bénéficier d’une 
carriére différente 
dans les Forces 


canadiennes. 


* Social Workers 


* Pilots 
* Doctors 
* Nurses 


* Ingénieurs 
* Physlothérapeutes 


* Travailleurs 


human being should ever 


the deportment centre again. 


have to face. A great but The mayor of Ede wrote a 


horrific example of this is 
the five-year-old daughter, 


Dorna. When a father picks i 


his child up from school, the 
first question the fearful child 
asks should not be “Daddy, 
what's wrong? Are the police 
coming to get us?” 

This family is now plan- 
ning their return to Iran. They 


are faced with deportment  § 


and must once again pres- 
ent themselves at the sam 


deportment centre that gave s 


them traumatic experienc- 
es during their second re- 
quest for asylum. Not only 
will their return to Iran 
mean that the family will 
be threatened by their past 
for the rest of their lives, 
every member of the family 
will lose part of their basic 
human rights, especially 
the “Dutch-born” children. 

Fortunately, light seems 
to be appearing at the end 
of the tunnel. Ahmed, 
Leyla, and the prayer of the 
surrounding community, 
have started several chang- 
es. The city-council of Ede 
has agreed that the fam- 
ily should not be allowed 
to leave the country under 
any circumstances, and that 
they may not be brought to 


personal letter to the “new” 
Minister for integration and 
migration, in which he 
ated that he agreed with the 
mmunity that the family 
ould be granted Dutch cit- 
enship. Newspapers have 
ported on the issues several 
ies already, and more arti- 
re bound to come. 


this 


neir future. God has 
s new opportunities 
case, but the case is 
not closed. This family from 
Iran probably means little 
to most of the people here at 
Redeemer. It seems and is, in 
fact, so far away that it is hard 
for Canadian students to be 
bothered with Ahmed and 
Leyla’s struggle for asylum in 
the Netherlands. 
Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that prayer helps; it 
has helped this family before 
and it is helping them now. 
As the mother of the family 
said, “I can feel people are 
praying for me, and that is the 
only thing that keeps me calm 
and at peace at the moment.” 
Therefore, I have one sim- 
ple request: please keep this 
family in your prayers and 
thoughts as they are going 


The family of Ahmad Abusalman Rezvani and Leyla Soltani 


Naserfaces possible deportation from the Netherlands to 
Iran, where they would likely be denied basic human rights. 


through a continuous strug- 
gle. Thankfully it is a struggle 
that the students at Redeemer 
do not have to worry about. 


Note from the writer: 
Until four months ago, | lived 
in Ede in the Netherlands, and 
when the family in this sto- 
ry moved to Ede, my family and 
| got to know them within a few 


months. Throughout the years, 
they have become “family” to my 
entire family, becoming a very big 
part of our lives. This is one of 
the reasons why | wrote this ar- 
ticle. Being in Canada instead of 
the Netherlands makes it harder 
for me to help in a direct way. By 
writing this article, | at least take 
advantage ofan opportunity to 
help them in an indirect way. 


* Pharmacists 
* Naval Officers 


sociaux/ 
travailieuses 


World 


To learn more, * Pllotes 


contact us today. 


ANADLAN FORCES 
OES CORMAN ES 


* Médecins 

* Infirmiers/ 
infirmiéres 

* Pharmaciens/ 
pharmaciennes 

* Officiers 
de marine 


Pour obtenir 
de plus amples 


renseignements, 
veulllez 


Se 


Iran 


Despite heavy pressure 
coming from the U.S. and 
Europe telling Iran to stop 
all forms of nuclear ac- 
tivity, diplomats are now 
warning that Iran has al- 
ready begun to enrich ura- 
nium with the assumed 
purpose of building nucle- 
ar bombs, After this round 
of enrichment, it is be- 
lieved that Iran will have 
enough nuclear fuel for 
six to ten nuclear bombs. 
Iran denies the claim, say- 
ing that it only wants to 
enrich uranium so it will 
be able to power its nucle- 
ar plants. It really is any- 
one’s guess as to the real 
reason for Iran’s defiance, 
and it will prove interest- 
ing to see how everything 
turns out in the upcoming 
months. 


France 


‘its continued aim to keep 
face within its own board- 

the French parliament 
las passed a law allowing 
r a three-month extension 
ot emergency laws aimed at 
thing the rioting of urban 
youth. The government has 
aid that this power extension 
cessary if it wishes to end 
civil unrest that began al- 
st four weeks ago. It will 
for local authorities 
© impose curfews, conduct 


house-to-house searches, and 
ban public gatherings. So far, 
nearly 9, 000 cars have been 
torched and 3, 000 people 
have been placed in prison. 


Iowa 


Two very homely-looking 
men escaped from an lowa 
prison last week, where they 
were serving time for murder. 
Only one of the escapees has 
been caught after an officer 
captured him unaware while 
he was sleeping in his car. We 
can only suspect his thoughts 
to be, “It is imperative that 
I go to Canada the next op- 
portunity I get.” You can be 
guaranteed that the prison of- 
ficials who allowed both men 
to escape are now being fully 
blamed for their alarm sys- 
tem’s negligence in not work- 
ing. The other prisoner is still 
at large. 
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The Emerging Church Movement 


Church trades modern past for a postmodern future 


JAKE BELDER 
& JOEL HAAS 
Special to The Crown 


|S yeiteage you have heard 
the term «Emerging 
Church» around Redeemer; 
perhaps you have not. 
Regardless, it's a term that 
you should become acquaint- 
ed with, because it is a move- 
ment that is rapidly gaining 
popularity throughout much 
of the world. 

It is necessary to begin 
by clarifying what exactly 
is meant by the «Emerging 
Church.» Very simply, this 
is a new view of church that 
is developing within the 
growing postmodern cultur- 
al context. Those at the fore- 
front of the Emerging Church 
Movement (ECM) are dissat- 
isfied with the evangelical- 
ism that was a product of the 
twentieth century. Having 
come to an understanding 
that the culture is changing 
and the old way of «doing» 
and «being» church will not 
continue to work, they have 
set out to develop a new ide- 
ology that has resulted in the 
ECM. 

What exactly makes the 
ECM so distinctive from other 
evangelical movements in the 
Church’s history? The move- 
ment recognizes the para- 
digm shift within our culture 
that everyone at Redeemer is 
familiar with: the shift from 
modernity to postmoderni- 
ty. The younger evangelicals 
have recognized this shift 
and the subsequent neces- 
sity of reshaping the church 
to minister to that culture. 
In his book The Younger 
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ACROSS 


|, Accomplishing 

6. Oleoresin 

1h.F 

14. Minor Icelandic monetary 
units 

15. A radioactive gaseous ele- 
ment 

16, Beer 

17. A type of word 

19. Foot digit 

20. Distressed 

21. Model of excellence 

23. University graduates 

27. Disrespectful laughs 

28. Having an inferior position 
32. Darlings 

33. Scallions 

34. Public Broadcasting System 
37. Produced by hens 

38. Exploded stars 

39. A structural support 
40.D 

41. More rational 

42. Genus of the alewife or shad 
43. Imitator 

45. A type of flower 

48. Poisons 


Evangelicals, author Robert E. 
Webber notes that «they are 
committed to constructing a 
biblically rooted, historical- 
ly informed, and culturally 
aware new evangelical wit- 
ness in the twenty-first cen- 
tury.» This movement is not 
restricted to a certain church 
or denomination either. It is 
found all over. 

There are several signifi- 
cant characteristics within 
the ECM. One is that it seeks 
to minister to a culture that is 
radically different than the 
one of the previous genera- 
tion. That culture is the one 
in which we find ourselves in 
the middle—we, the «twen- 
ty-somethings» of today. Our 
generation is different in that 
it is so influenced by things 
such as 9/11, the technologi- 
cal advances of today, and a 
significant shift from the ra- 
tionality-based thinking of 
the modern era that is fading 
out. Our generation is tend- 
ing towards skepticism, but 
out of this skepticism an in- 
terest in spirituality is also 
rising; this is a key factor that 
younger evangelicals have re- 
alized and are using to their 
advantage. 

Another major feature of 
the ECM is that the leaders 
have a deep appreciation for 
tradition and history. The 
saying that «the road to the 
future runs through the past» 
is on their lips. This means 
two things: they embrace the 
theological teachings that the 
church has given throughout 
the ages, with a special focus 
on the writings of the church 
fathers, and they believe that 


the church must be made up — 


of all generations of people, 
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49. Hurried 

50. Water vapor 

53. Play a role 

54. Family trees 

60.G 

61. Occasion 

62, Having high moral qualities 
63. Supersonic transport 

64. Financial obligations 

65. Call forth (emotions) 


DOWN 


|. Anagram of “Pad” 

2. Belonging to us 

3. Anger 

4. Short sleep 

5. Land around a house 
6. Goddess of discord (Greek 
mythology) 

7. Tardy 

8. Anagram of “Tide” 
9. Cow sound 

10. 9 in a baseball game 
11. Consumer of food 
12. Not sink 

13. Senses 

18. An idler 

22. A fernale deer 


‘pects of the movement th 


because there is wisdom to 
be found and drawn upx 
especially within the older 
generations, id 
Perhaps the most si - 
cant feature of the ECM 
its commitment to authentic- 


ity. An ECM : 


ship gatherings, preaching, 
and evangelism is especially 
helpful. 


Worship Gatherings 
Pastor Dan Kimball, in his 
book The Emerging Church, 
proposes 


church is not oe that wor- 
interested q shi ather- 
in attracting The church rai Should 
people by doesn’t havea ve «gather 
the amount ings in which 
of programs MisSS rather, people come 
it offers or to ‘attribute 
its size; in the ur ch is worth to 
contrast, _ its God'= ;;. Or 


desire is to 
remain small 
and be an in- 


mission. It is 
to be modeled 


‘bow down’ 
to him either 
physical- 


ca of Chan | ftetgg servant, yo i oe 
ness 0 » 2 earts» - 
and His reaching outin = 115). Thus 
Kingdom. * the goal of 
The church love to those their —gath- 
doesn’t have : erings is to 
a mission; within the mi an en- 
church ismis.  CUNMe GN copie 
a It ay building deep can freely = 
e modele t ; perience an 

after a ser @nd meaningful worship God. 
vant, reach- Be z Christian 
ing out in r elationships symbols and 
love to those < the deep, au- 
within the with people. thentic spiri 
culture and tuality that 
building deep flows from 


and meaningful relationships 
with people. The leaders 
the ECM have realized that 
people who are searching 
are not looking for a chure 
that will entertain them; i 
stead, they are looking for a 
community that is 100 p 
cent real. : 

Though there are ma 


can be analyzed, a focus oF 


the understanding g wor- 
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23. Appended 

24. Vassal 

25. Accepted practice 

26. The Red Planet 

27. Behalf 

29, Without company 

30. At no time ever 

31. They come from eyes 
34, The earliest form of some- 
thing 

35. The chest (archaic) 

36, Boxes 

38. Anagram of “Snap” 

39. Scheme 

4\. Smeared 

42. Windflower 

43, Frozen water 

44. Egg-shaped 

45. Cliffs 

46. Competitions of speed 
47. Group of 8 

50. Bolt 

5|. Temporary canvas dwelling 
52. Consumes food 

55. The night before 

56. Governor (abbrev,) 
57. Anagram of “Bio” 

58. Moose 

59. Perceive visually 


knowing Christ should be on 
full display as the emerging 
culture is not scared away by 
such experiences. 

Churches will do whatev- 
er it takes to make sure that 
the focus on God is not taken 
away by any aspect of the 
gathering. This means, for ex- 
ample, that the singing team 


-is often situated behind the 


ongregation so that people 
are focused on the cross in- 


stead of the singing leader. 
Preaching is also no longer 
regarded as the central as- 
pect of a gathering, but is in- 
stead one equal aspect of a 
Scripture-saturated whole. 


Preaching 

Preaching itself is viewed 
and done differently in an 
emerging church. Because 
our culture often caricatures 
Christianity, many terms and 
practices will need to be re- 
defined for people. That said, 
there is a hunger for deep 
theology and a teaching of 
the whole biblical _ story. 
There are many unnecessary 
barriers between the gospel 
and the emerging culture that 
need to be removed, and at 
the same time, features that 
would enhance gospel-cul- 
tural interaction have been 
added, 

Visual aids such as drama, 
stained glass, _ paintings/ 
sculptures, and candles are 
used to create an aesthet- 
ic environment conducive 
to worship. Barriers such as 
raised preacher platforms 
are removed to allow people 
who feel that preaching as a 
performance or spiritually 
oppressive hierarchy are re- 
moved. This allows the ser- 
vice and preaching to be 
interactive in a culture that 
values community. 


Evangelism 

The ECM does not see 
evangelism as the task of 
a few gifted people, but as 
the life and task of every be- 
liever. It is a gradual process 
oc g through dialogue 
and a relationship of trust. 
Listening is just as important 


as telling. Dan Kimball pur- 
posefully has a non-Christian 
hairdresser and has gradually 
been building this type of re- 
lationship with her. Although 
she despised Christianity at 
first, she trusts Kimball and 
is beginning to open up to 
learning about Jesus Christ. 

The ECM avoids evangelis- 
tic events in favor of evange- 
listic community. They believe 
that events can’t provide an 
adequate view of God and 
faith in such a short time. 
Non-believers are instead in- 
vited into the Christian com- 
munity and encouraged to 
observe and experience God’s 
loving power to transform 
lives. This process of evange- 
lism takes time and must in- 
volve a lot of prayer and love, 
and a deep understanding of 
Scripture. 

A lot has been written on 
the ECM, and you can do an 
online search and find much 
information about it. We rec- 
ommend several books for 
further reading, including the 
two previously mentioned, as 
well as Brian McClaren’s A 
New Kind of Christian. There 
are many informative web- 
sites as well; two especial- 
ly worth checking out are 
emergentvillage.com and 
emergentchurch.info. 

The Emerging Church 
Movement is not one that can 
be ignored, because it is one 
that is becoming more and 
more attractive to Christians 
all over. This is only a brief 
introduction, and we en- 
courage you to find out more 
about it, and discover what 
this movement has to offer to 
the Church in the twenty-first 


century. 


Le Archaelogical dig sheds light on 


Redeemer’s history 


CONTINUED FROM 
PAGE1 


United States representative 
democracy. This is not to 


suggest that these men alone 


brought about democracy, but 
they helped to shape the in- 


| tellectual development of de- 
mocracy of the United States 


and Europe. 

According to their oral 
history (which is not as in- 
accurate as some would 
think —their accounts include 
the occurrence of rare solar 
and lunar eclipses which, 
when supported by our pres- 
ent knowledge of astronomy, 
give additional credibility) the 
Iroquois Confederacy began 
in 1142 A.D. 

Another interesting aspect 
of native culture is their idea 


| and practice of stewardship. 


Walpole Island First Nations 
Reserve in particular has been 
noted by the United Nations 
for their concepts of steward- 
ship, integrated development, 
and habitat protection. 


When the natives were 
the chief stewards of the 
lands and waters across 


Canada, there were no pol- 
luted streams, no toxic waste 
dumps, and presumably far 
less species were driven to 
extinction. They took only 
what they needed and used 
every part of the animal they 
could. They understood that 
their survival depended on 
everything else's survival. 
Their leaders were told to 
make every decision on be- 
half of the seventh generation 
to come and to have compas- 
sion and love for generations 
yet unborn. There’s a lot we 
could learn from this line of 
thinking! 

First nations had a connec- 
tion to the land that few peo- 
ple do today. The land was 
their life: ignorance of their 
surroundings meant death. 
They knew of every plant, an- 
imal, and fish. 

They provided the settlers 
with cures for scurvy caused 
by a vitamin C deficiency (this 
can be done by boiling white 
cedar leaves and drinking the 
tea). Their traditional medici- 
nal uses of plants have been 
supported by science in most 
cases. 


They walked or canoed ev- 
erywhere: there were no cars, 
boats, bikes, or even horses to 
take them places. Some of the 
Iroquois were documented as 
having been able to run 60 
miles in a day. 

They were a strong peo- 
ple, farming without the aid 
of animal-drawn ploughs, 
much less conventional trac- 
tors. They were able to create 
tools from stones, which para- 
doxically is seen as primitive, 
though few of us today know 
the skills. 

There are some excellent 
artifacts on display near the 
commuter’s lounge (one of 
the artifacts found is a spear- 
head over 5,000 years old), 
and should you want to see 
the site for yourself, skip 
past first and second dormi- 
tory parking lots and walk 
towards the Kitty Murray ex- 
tension, and you'll see it on 
your left. 

I really dig archaeology, and 
perhaps you will too. Take 
a look at the site and talk to 
the archaeologists, Learning 
about native culture and his- 
tory is a good thing to do. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The In‘s and Out’s of Becoming Theatrically Involved 


Step one: acknowledge the innumerable benefits of attending live performances 


SHARON KLASSEN 
Professor of Theatre Arts 


hen considering the 

question “Why — should 
Christians see theatre?” it is tempt- 
ing to begin by either flippantly ask- 
ing, “Why not?” or by attempting to 
reply to longstanding Christian com- 
plaints and fears about its corrupt- 
ing influence. Neither approach is 
particularly useful. 

Theatre is, like music or dance, 
a remarkably widespread phe- 
nomenon, Dramatic performances 
occur everywhere, and have oc- 
curred throughout human history. 
According to the noted theatre his- 
torian Oscar Brockett, there are 700 
or 800 distinct forms of theatrical ex- 
pression in Asia alone. Theatre is a 
part of creation. It is not always used 
well or for our benefit, but it is a 
vital part of human cultural expres- 
sion. That alone should make theatre 
worth seeing. 

Theatre also has the potential to 
provide for us much of what can 
take from literature in general, and 
more. As Literature Through the Eyes 
of Faith suggests, we should read be- 
cause: “1) we are to cultivate the po- 
tentials of God’s world; 2) we are to 
enjoy a world of delight; 3) we are to 
work for a world of physical suste- 
nance and justice” (44). Theatre is a 
gift given to us to express what it is 
to be human in the world, and we 
should feel compelled to use this gift 
wisely. Seeing dramatic works can 
delight us, whether we are laugh- 
ing at the social silliness of a play by 
Oscar Wilde, seeing the downfall of 
a Shakespearean hero, or watching 
the sufferings of a character from a 
contemporary play who shows us 
some of the emptiness of a life with- 
out knowing God. 

One of the fundamental qualities 
of theatre is that it causes audiences 
to empathize with characters. This 
experience can be either pleasurable 
or disturbing, but it should always 
be thought-provoking. The come- 
dies of Bernard Shaw may make us 
laugh at the cockney flower girl who 
wants to be a lady, but Pygmalion also 
helps us see the plight of women 
bred for nothing but an appropriate 
marriage. Theatre can often make a 
lesson palatable by placing it an en- 
tertaining package. 


Perhaps, most importantly, the- 
atre has a long history of promoting 
social justice. Reading a newspaper 
account about a person or group in 
distress still allows us to keep some 
emotional distance, Theatre, how- 
ever, embodies these people and 
their situations by using actors on 
the stage. It is harder to keep your 
distance. Reading about torture in 
Uganda under Idi Amin may horri- 
fy us, but it does not have the power 
of seeing George Seremba perform 
Come Good Rain, his play about his 
experiences under that regime. 

In our Western context, where we 
have all kinds of entertainment op- 
tions, including movies, television, 
and the internet, what's so special 
about theatre? 

Live performances are not the 
same as movies, even when they 
are supposedly based on the same 
play. There is an exchange of energy 
that occurs between actors and audi- 
ence. In theatre, a skilled actor will 
wait until the audience has finished 
laughing before speaking his next 
line. A theatre actor can pause in a 
particular speech one night to move 
an audience, and stop somewhere 
else, or not all, the next. This sponta- 
neity, the sense that almost anything 
can happen, gives theatre a unique 
ability to surprise. And unlike in a 
film, where errors can be corrected, 


there is always the chance the some- 
thing could go wrong, and it some- 
times does. 

Nevertheless, theatre has also al- 
ways been considered dangerous. 
There is a long and ongoing, his- 
tory of censoring theatrical perfor- 
mances, The power of theatre should 
not be taken lightly, but a discerning 
spectator can find good productions 
to see, 

Here are a few basic tips for choos- 
ing which plays to see: 


1) Read reviews and preview arti- 
cles in newspapers and magazines. A 
good review should not only tell you 
whether or not the reviewer thought 
it was good, but it should also give 
you some idea about what the play 
was about and whether it contains 
anything potentially offensive. 
Promotional material from the the- 
atre company is also helpful but is 
designed to sell the play and should 
accepted with caution, 


2) Get to know your local theatre 
companies. Theatres generally have 
an audience with set expectations, 
and they need to meet these expecta- 
tions or risk losing that audience. Try 
to find a theatre that presents work 
you might enjoy and find appropri- 
ate. You may have to see a show or 
two before your get a sense of what 


Redeemer’s 2001 production of “Eli” was directed by Chris Cuthill. 


a particular company specializes in. 
Consider subscribing. Many theatre 
companies offer good deals for stu- 
dents, and you'll have a chance to 
see the kind of work a theatre pro- 
duces over the course of a season. 


3) Talk to the box office. Many the- 
atres are very aware of the limits of 
their audience in terms of strong lan- 
guage or sexuality and are willing to 
explain what is in a particular show. 
A strong language warning, how- 
ever, will probably indicate the use 
of profanity, rather than using the 
Lord’s name in vain, You may also 
want to ask them about their target 
audience and think about whether 
you would be comfortable in that 
audience. 


4) Ask around. Did anyone you 
know see or read this play, or has 
someone seen something by the 
same playwright? What have they 
thought about other productions by 
this theatre company? 

If you haven’t seen a play in a 
while, or if perhaps you have never 
seen a live performance at all, con- 
sider attending Redeemer’s produc- 
tion of George M. Cohan’s The Tavern. 
This is a family-friendly adventure 
comedy that will provide you with 
a sense of the fun and spontaneity of 
theatre. It’s a good place to start. 


Some local theatre 
companies to consider: 


Theatre Aquarius 

190 King William Street, Hamilton 

(905) 522-7529 

Offers student subscription rates and 
has rush seats for $22 on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. 


Hamilton Place 
(905) 526-6556 
Offers student rush seats for $15. 


Theatre & Company 

36 King Street West, Kitchener 

(519) 571-0928 

Offers student subscriptions and student 
tickets are $15. 


Canadian Stage Company 

27 Front St. E., Toronto 

(416) 368-3110 

Offers student subscriptions and re- 
duced ticket prices, as well as Pay-What- 
You-Can performances on Mondays. 


Tarragon Theatre, Theatre Passe 
Muraille, and Factory Theatre 
Toronto 

All offer discounted passes and tickets 
for students, as well as Pay-What-You- 
Can matinees on Sunday afternoons. 


Shaw Festival 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 

1-800-511-7429 

Discounts for full-time students and any- 
one under 30, as well as $20 seats for 
Student Matinees. 


Stratford Festival 

Stratford 

1-800-567-1600 

Tickets for selected performances at a 
discount, psi oa We a $20 fr 
Se wah bsiaolibin heal oltre bageia 
to assist you in making decisions. In ad- 


dition, there are a number of university 
and community theatres within about 
an hour of Hamilton. They generally 
offer tickets for students for about $10. 
McMaster, Laurier, Brock, Waterloo, 
Sheridan, University of Toronto, George 
Brown, and York all put on productions. 


Normal, Everyday Lives 


Movies look at three outcomes of “ordinary” 


DR. TIMOTHY EPP 
Associate Professor of 
Sociology 


“Let's go to the movies!” Nothing 
quite compares to the experience of 
the cinema: a pound of popcorn, a 
gallon of pop, and 15 minutes of 
commercials (okay, this is a slight 
exaggeration). Seriously, though, 
movies often offer us an escape 
from our “ordinary” lives, wheth- 
er we're watching the latest sci-fi or 
comedy flick. 

However, some movies also 
draw us to reconsider the “ordi- 
nary” and its meaning for our lives. 
I’m going to take a break from re- 
viewing music this week to discuss 
several films that I've watched over 
the past few months that depict 
the “ordinary” in varied ways: the 
beauty and complexity of ordinary 
life, the potential for transformation 
from ordinary to radical lives, and 
the sometimes dire consequences 
of clinging to the ordinary/familiar. 
Although none of these films is 
overtly “Christian,” they all raise 
important issues worth consider- 
ing. 


American Splendor (2003, directed 
by Bergman & Pulcini) 


There is a profound beauty in the 
ordinary. “Ordinary life is pretty 
complex stuff,” says Harvey Pekar, 
writer of the underground comic 
book American Splendor. Called “the 


best movie about society’s untrendi- 
est since Ghost World” (Mike Clark, 
USA Today, 2003), this movie por- 
trays the gritty “ordinariness” of 
Harvey's life by questioning the 
very nature of identity itself. 

The film uses multiple images to 
depict one person jumping Harry 
as portrayed by Paul Giamatti art- 
ists’ caricatures of Harvey and the 
“real” Harvey (who comments on 
the film throughout). 

Rays of hope and light filter 
through this film, as actors Paul 
Giamatti (Harvey) and Hope Davis 
(Joyce, Harvey's wife) dig deep into 
their characters to find “lonely pas- 
sionate souls yearning for compan- 
ionship and purpose” (Jay Antani, 
LA Alternative Press, 2003). 

The film covers Pekar'’s passion 
for jazz, his divorce and subsequent 
remarriage, his mid-80s appearanc- 
es on Letterman (on which he airs 
NBCs dirty laundry and is subse- 
quently banned from the show), 
his struggle with lymphoma, and 
his dead-end job at the Cleveland 
VA Hospital. Acting by Giamatti 
and contributions by Pekar “make 
the case for a well-observed life 
that finds beauty and humor in the 
banal” (Boston Globe, 08/22/2003). 


Motorcycle Diaries (2004, Directed 
by Salles) 


Extraordinary acts of compas- 
sion can be performed by ordinary 
people. Che Guevara was an “or- 
dinary” medical student who be- 


came a legendary activist on behalf 
of South America’s poor; as a re- 
sult, he was assassinated in 1967. 
The film doesn’t depict Che’s en- 
tire life, but instead focuses on the 
1952 motorcycle ttip shared by Che 
(nicknamed Ernesto) and his friend 
Alberto, which changes the lives of 
both men in profound ways. 

As the two d on an aging 
motorcycle to travel through South 
America, from Buenos Aires to 
Chile, Peru, and Venezuela, both 
men experience radical transforma- 
tions from bein h and ego- 
istic (key ean Che flirts with 
the wife of a methanic who is re- 
pairing the mot e for free) to 
becoming caring activists for mar- 
ginalized Peruvi orkers. In one 
scene, Ernesto and Alberto arrive at 
Macchu Picchu; Etmesto asks how a 
beautiful city could have been de- 
stroyed by the inVaders who built 
the city of Lima 48 their capital. As 
*rto begin to meet 
to their stories, 
ize that this gap 


pressed is as reé a 
the time of the Inca: 

Towards the €Nd of the movie, 
Ernesto and Alb wind up 
working for 4 T€MOte leper colony. 


ivotal scene, 
a dangerous 
river to join the on their is- 
land on his bittiday, This act of 
bravery cementS his relationship 


with the islanders and further con- 
firms his destiny as an activist. 


Dogville (2003, Directed by von Trier) 


Our strict protection of the ordi- 
nary can result in violence against each 
other. Director Lars von Trier is a per- 
son who takes risks. Experimenting 
with the form and style of film, 
von Trier presents Dogville, a three- 
hour epic of an American town in 
the 1930s, entirely constructed on a 
soundstage with only simple props 
and floor markings to depict the 
walls of houses. Through the use of 
these props, we are constantly re- 
minded of both the “ordinariness” 
and the “fakeness” of the town and 
of the attitudes of its residents, who 
at first appear as charitable hosts 
for Grace (Nicole Kidman), a young 
woman on the run from the mob. 

The “good” town residents in- 
clude Ma Ginger (Lauren Bacall), 
Vera and Chuck and their seven 
children, truck-driving Ben, dim- 
witted Bill Henson and his sis- 
ter Liz, and the town philosopher 
Thomas Edison. Thomas wants 
to protect Grace and calls a town 
meeting, where the residents de- 
cide to welcome Grace into their 
midst and begin to give her tasks 
to do around the town to make her 
feel like she belongs. 

However, when police show up 
to distribute posters about Grace, 
stating that she has been involved 
in a robbery, the attitudes of the 
townspeople begin to change. 


Deciding to protect the “ordinari- 
ness” of their lives, the townspeo- 
ple begin to exercise control over 
Grace by imposing an increasingly 
rigorous work schedule on her and 
even by physically chaining her, 
giving her just enough slack on the 
chain so that she can complete her 
workday. 

Grace makes an attempt to flee 
the town, only to be tricked by 
Ben and the other townspeople. 
Physical assaults on Grace only fur- 
ther degrade her and increase ten- 
sions between Grace and the town’s 
residents, leading to a nerve-wrack- 
ing finale. 


Q 
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Mind, Body and Soul goes beyond 2-D judgment to recognize 3-D soul 


1) What's the significance 
of the title of your art show, 
‘Mind, Body and Soul? 

The significance of the title 
is to give an enlightened view 
of the individual aspects 
within a person, conceptual- 
ly. We all have a mind, body, 
and spirit. These attributes 
are connected by the soul. 
The soul is defined as being 
credited with the faculties of 
thought, action, and emotion, 
and is often conceived as an 
immaterial entity. 


2) What’s the meaning be- 
hind the spatial set-up of your 
pieces? What does the cen- 
tre sculpture represent, and 
how is it related to the other 
pieces? 

The set-up represents one 
person unravelled to reveal 
the aspects that make up an 
individual. When approach- 
ing this exhibit, there are 
three phases. 

The first phase is the solid 
wood sculpture that repre- 
sents the physical elements 
of mind, body and soul. The 
three forms intertwine, re- 
vealing both a difference and 
a unity. The three forms sur- 
round a glowing crystal ball, 
representing Christ within. 
I used the spherical shape 


as a representation of both 
perfection and eternity, The 
light shining out resembles 
Christ's light emanating from 
within us. The sculpture con- 
nects with the rest of the piec- 
es, because the second and 
third phases are a result of 
the first phase. 

The second phase is the 
inner perimeter, represent- 
ing an outward reflection of 
the emotions. This phase is 
partially sculptural since it 
is still within the person. The 
exhibit begins with two-di- 
mensional leading inward to 
three-dimensional, which is 
parallel to the three-dimen- 
sionality of everyone's inner 
being. The use of the line on 
the second phase is to cap- 
ture the purest emotions. 

The third phase is com- 
prised of life experiences that 
only the physical eye can see. 
Each piece of the third phase 
reflects the second phase by 
having both emotion and ac- 
tion directly opposite each 
other. There is a wide sepa- 
ration between the sets of 
pieces to allow a kinetic in- 
teraction to the layout, giv- 
ing a physical entrance of the 
conceptual person. 


3) What personal experiences 


did you draw upon to create 
your exhibit? 

While growing up, there 
have been various instanc- 
es when | have been misun- 
derstood or even prejudged. 
[ wanted to send a thought 
out revealing that people are 
not simply two-dimension- 
al beings who can easily be 
labelled and judged. People 
have only seen actions of a 
particular time, giving them 
a limited understanding of 
who I am. They then formu- 
late that this is who and how 
I am. I want to change these 
perceptions, but it is up to 
the individual to seek a deep- 
er understanding. 


4) What is the primary mes- 
sage you wish to convey to 
your audience through your 
artwork? 

I wish for people to stand 
outside the exhibit and re- 
alize that, because of “line- 
of-sight,” they can only see 
portions of life. For exam- 
ple, if you have a friendly 
co-worker, how is he with 
his family? This exhibit is to 
allow the viewer to enter and 
see the inter-workings of who 
we are. When the viewer en- 
ters the inner circle, there 
should be an understanding 


that all of us have a common- 
ality of emotions guiding 
each life experience. Because 
God is the only one who can 
really see our inner work- 
ings, we should understand 
that others are just as com- 
plex and multi-emotional as 
anyone else. This message 
should lead everyone into re- 
specting each other's differ- 
ences, We should not judge 
prematurely, because there is 
a lack of understanding. 


5) How would you respond to 
someone who thinks that art is 
a waste of time? 

If someone thinks that 
art is a waste of time, they 
should go tear down their 
home, throw out all their 
comic books, and smash the 
television. Art can be found 
in architecture, clothing, 
television, and more. Art is 
everywhere; we must have 
a respect for art in order to 
bring understanding to the 
world around us. 

I also believe that art has 
a great deal to teach us. 
Through art we can, ina more 
colourful way, understand 
past, present, and future. Art 
can teach us about human 
strengths and our own in- 
securities. Art challenges 


Borg’s art challenges the superficiality of prejudgment. 


our beliefs and leads us to a 
greater understanding. Art 
is also a way of reaching our 
subconscious and_penetrat- 
ing our very being. It can im- 
pact us emotionally to unlock 
hidden feelings. 

If people believe that art 
is a waste of time, then I be- 


lieve that they are wasting 
time and limiting their po- 
tential in becoming a more 
dynamic individual. In Mind, 
Body and Soul there is a chal- 
lenge to see beyond the two- 
dimensionality of our eyes 
and look at the three-dimen- 
sional soul. 


BRANDON JORRITSMA 
Special to The Crown 


To paint comic books as childish and illiterate is 
lazy. A lot of comic books are very literate—un- 
like most films. 

~Alan Moore, writer of Watchmen 


ssue #1 of Watchmen was published in 

September 1986, yet it is worth men- 
tioning today, less than a year away from its 
twentieth anniversary. The twelve-issue run 
of this revolutionary comic book presented 
a challenge to the comic industry to create 
material of depth and interest to adult read- 
ers. Now available as a twelve-chapter graph- 
ic novel, this epic should be read by anyone 
with any interest in literature, film, and, of 
course, comics. 

Indeed, Watchmen is one of the most com- 
plex and re-readable comics to ever be pub- 
lished. One can read it a half-dozen times and 
come away with something new each time. 
Though its complexity and hidden mean- 
ings are treasures, the main innovation that 
Watchmen brought into comics is the level of 
personality and realism given to its charac- 
ters—various “masked adventurers” (read: 
superheroes), something that had never been 
done successfully before. 

The “present” of Watchmen (as there are 
many flashbacks to each decade as early 
as the 1940s) takes place in October and 
November of 1985, in a world parallel to but 
different from our own. The 
most significant differences 
are those of a political nature: 
the U.S. has been victorious in 
the Vietnam War, and Richard 
Nixon has been re-elected for 
the fourth time as president of 
the United States. 

The superheroes are obvi- 
ously another difference be- 
tween worlds, and they are 
the focus of Watchmen. First 
appearing in the late 1930s, 
“adventuring” becomes fash- 
ionable for a time, as civil- 
ians create costumes and run 
around the city at night. Some 
people take it seriously; most 
do not, By the 1950s, most su- 
perheroes have retired, though 
some remain and a few new 
ones appear. 

In 1977, under pressure 
from the public and the po- 
lice force, Congress passes 
the Keene Act, which outlaws 
superheroes not working di- 
rectly under the govern- 
ment. All but one free-lance 
hero—the psychopathic 


Beneath their superhero e 


Make Time for Watchmen 


Rorschach—gladly retire. In 1985, when th 
government-employed Comedian (real n. 
Edward Blake) is thrown from the window of 
his apartment, Rorschach suspects someone 
is plotting against superheroes. Though he 
is initially met with skepticism, Rorschach’s 
“mask-killer conspiracy” theory is given 
weight by subsequent attempts on heroes’ 
lives, and thus becomes the engine of the 
plot. 

After Blake’s death, the only superhero 
in the employ of the U.S. government is Dr. 
Manhattan. Given his codename by the U.S. 
government, Manhattan is a true superhero. 
With only a thought, he can observe and alter 
matter at the sub-atomic level, transport him- 
self or others from one point to another in- 
stantaneously, and even predict the future, 
although predict is not quite the right word; 
rather, he exists in the future. He perceives all 
moments in time simultaneously; yet, oddly, 
he cannot prevent events he foresees from 
occurring —to him they are already happen- 
ing. With a very deterministic perspective, 
Manhattan tells his girlfriend, the (second) 
Silk Spectre, “Everything is preordained. 
Even my responses. We're all puppets, Laurie. 
I’m just a puppet who can see the strings.” 

Even though Manhattan is not seen as 
human, he does, in fact, have flaws. Manhattan 
is no Superman. He is not altruistic, nor does 
he embody everything good and noble about 
America. Since the event in 1959 that created 
him, he has become more and more distant 
from humanity. When there is finally a fall out 


riors, heroes are human too 


between him and Laurie, he has no remain- 
interest in the human race. Neither its ac- 
mplishments nor its horrors hold any sway 
er him. And why should they? To a being 
o can play with atoms and observe the 
eological developments on Mars that span 
ousands of years, human life is brief and 
mundane. Gifted with infinite potential and 
boundless intelligence, Manhattan is unable 
to connect with other human beings. 

Aside from Manhattan, all of the characters 
in Watchmen are reality-based; that is, they 
cannot leap tall buildings in a single bound or 
run faster than a speeding bullet. They are all 
human beings who, for one reason or another, 
have decided to wear colourful costumes and 
fight “super villains.” Like Manhattan, and 
like all humans, these heroes are flawed. Very 
few of either generation of masked adventur- 
ers fight crime for “the greater good” or to 
protect truth, justice, and the American way. 

The Comedian is a militaristic sadistic pa- 
triot, wallowing in depravity in the jungles 
of Vietnam and supporting the corrupt gov- 
ernment of Richard Nixon. The original Silk 
Spectre (also known as Sally Jupiter) had al- 
ways planned to use the media exposure 
gained by her hero activities to further her 
own celebrity status. She later forced her 
daughter, Laurie, to succeed her as the Silk 
Spectre, something Laurie holds against her. 

For Dollar Bill—one of the members of the 
40s team, the Minutemen—it was simply a 
career choice; a major bank hired him as a 


‘superhero security guard as a means of pub- 


licity. Rorschach seeks to wash away his mis- 
erable childhood by punishing the same type 
of urban scum among which he was raised. 

Riveting though it may be, the mask-killer 
conspiracy that unfolds through the intricate 
plot is not the raison d’étre of Watchmen. The 
structure lends itself more to characters than 
plot. In a manner similar to Dr. Manhattan’s 
experience of all time in one moment, the 
narrative continually moves between pres- 
ent and past, often revisiting events from dif- 
ferent perspectives and tying the time-frames 
together through overlapping dialogue and 
imagery. Very little of this information is rel- 
evant to solving the conspiracy, but these rich 
histories, often the time spent away from 
the masks and gloves, are the essence of 
Watchmen. 

Complementing the visual flashbacks 
spread across its twenty-seven or so pages of 
artwork, every chapter ends with some kind 
of fictitious document, often authored by 
some of the characters. These too are meant 
to build in the reader’s mind a world where 
superheroes exist not only as they fight crime, 
but also as they fall in love, raise children, ask 
the big questions, fall apart, enter retirement, 
and so on. 

Following Rorschach’s arrest, the reader 
has the opportunity to read his arrest sheet 
and following psychiatric evaluations, as well 
as files from his time at a youth correctional 
facility. Excerpts from the biography of Hollis 
Mason (the first Nite Owl) detail the early 
days of superheroes in America, the forma- 
tion, operation, and disband- 
ing of the Minutemen, and 
the attempts at reestablishing 
a normal life. 

The knowledge provided 
in the excerpts and in the 
character development por- 
tions does not play a major 
part in the mask-killer con- 
spiracy, yet were it missing, 
Watchmen would be a weak- 
er story. Once done read- 
ing those last words, “Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes,” the 
reader should have a gen- 
eral familiarity of the entire 
life story of each major char- 
acter. Their flaws, their sins, 
their attempts for redemp- 
tion, their joys and sorrows 
have all been pulled into the 
open. And that—the close- 
ness that the reader gains to 
the types of larger-than-life 
figures that formerly were 
the embodiment of ideals 
of justice, determination, 
wisdom—is what makes 

Watchmen worthy of your 
time. 


illy Corgan is perhaps 

Das most accomplished 
musician of the ‘90s alterna- 
tive rock movement. Don't 
believe me? Take a look at 
his career. His most famous 
work was with alternative 
rock pioneers The Smashing 
Pumpkins. 

Starting with Gish and end- 
ing with Machina, The Machines 
of God, the Pumpkins released 
five full-length albums, a 
double album, a box set of 
rarities and b-sides, and an 
intentionally internet-leaked 
album Machina II; Friends and 
Enemies of Modern Music, in 
just over ten years. After dis- 
banding the Pumpkins after a 
four-and-a-half hour show at 
the Metro club in Chicago, the 
same place they played their 
first gig, Corgan and drum- 
mer Jimmy Chamberlain 
abandoned their darker lean- 
ings with the more upbeat 
quintet Zwan, which disband- 
ed after one album, 2003's 
Mary, Star of the Sea, which 
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Embracing Billy Corgan 


New sounds and old ideas dominate the former head Pumpkin’s debut solo album 


boasted some of Corgan’s 
best work to date. Including 
b-sides and other unreleased 
materials, Corgan has written 
over 300 songs and is credit- 
ed as the sole songwriter on 
nearly all of the Pumpkins 
and Zwan material. 

But until now, his music 
has been firmly in the hard 
rock genre. Loud drums and 
fuzzed-out guitars dominate 
his body of work, despite 
the occasional addition of 
electronic elements, pianos, 
and string arrangements. The 
Future Embrace does have gui- 
tars, but they’re sharing the 
stage with a dense mix of syn- 
thesizers and drum machines, 
all of which create an ambient 
“wall of sound” effect that al- 
lows Corgan’s vocals and lyr- 
ics to take centre stage. Aside 
from a cameo from Jimmy 
Chamberlain and a_haunt- 
ing violin line on “Dia”, and 
Corgan’s reverb-drenched 
guitars, the majority of the 
sounds on The Future Embrace 


are digital. 
Fortunately, 
it leans more 


the heavily 
effected gui- 
tars through- 


towards a out the 
lush and album, One 
warm — elec- thing fans 
tronic sound of the 
than a cold SCOTT FAIRLEY Pumpkins 
and ___ disso- Senior Staff Writer will notice 
nant sound, is that Billy’s 
closer to Radiohead or David perception of God has shifted 
Bowie's more recent work considerably since his dec- 
than Nine Inch Nails, but  laration “God is empty, just 
those expecting something like me” (from 1995‘s “Zero”) 
similar to The Smashing to a much more positive view 


Pumpkins or Zwan will be 
sorely disappointed, 

Even with a focus placed 
more on the lyrics, Corgan’s 
choice of themes and subject 
matter hasn’‘t changed a whole 
lot over the years. Like much 
of his material, belief, rebirth, 
and heartache are common 
themes, although the cathar- 
tic anger that appears on 
many of the Pumpkins’ work 
is largely subdued and would 
be out of place with the dense 
electronic arrangements and 


of God, which was perhaps 
more present on Zwan’s re- 
lease. Lines from “I’m Ready” 
could read like a prayer from 
a hungry soul, and The Future 
Embrace’s dedication reads: 
“It is my humble belief that 
God has many names but 
just one Face, and it is to that 
Spirit with a capital ‘S’ that I 
am grateful for this moment 
to sing my songs for you.” 
Ambiguous to be sure, but 
certainly growth from the bit- 
terness he once harboured. 


Highlights from The Future 
Embrace include the debut sin- 
gle “Walking Shade”, “Lina 
Moy (M.O.H.)”, the warm vi- 
olin and guitar arrangements 
on “Dia”, and probably the 
biggest surprise of the album, 
a cover of the Bee-Gee’s “To 
Love Somebody”, featuring 
goth-pop icon Robert Smith 
of The Cure on backing vo- 
cals, which has been re-ar- 
ranged into a dark, minor 
key ode to unrequited love. | 
actually didn’t know it was a 
Bee-Gee’s song until | looked 
saw the writing credits were 
to Barry and Robin Gibb. The 
result of Corgan and Smith’s 
tinkering is a song that shares 
only lyrics with the original. 
Again, with the lyrics as the 
central point here, Corgan 
and Smith are able to explore 
the depth of a song, previous- 
ly only considered a disco 
love song. 

Unfortunately, it’s hard to 
recommend this album with- 
out a “but.” It’s certainly a 
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well-made, well-written, and 
well-produced record, but the 
style of music present won't 
appeal to everyone. However, 
that has never stopped 
Corgan before, and despite 
critics, he’s always made the 
kind of music he’s wanted to. 
If you're willing to expand 
your horizons a bit, though, 
The Future Embrace has some 
good songs and interesting 
arrangements to offer. And 
for those of you who long 
for Corgan to get back to 
his hard-rock roots, Corgan 
openly declared an_ inten- 
tion of “renewing and reviv- 
ing” The Smashing Pumpkins 
shortly before the release of 
The Future Embrace. Jimmy 
Chamberlain is “in and excit- 
ed.” And so am I. 


Rating: B- 

For: Interesting sounds and 
lyrics. 

Against: Electronic sound 


may not appeal to fans of 
Corgan’s other work. 
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Is “Pessimistic”” News Really a Bad Thing? 


Struggling with tough issues in The Crown may be one way to find out 


(5 the past month, some 
students have directly com- 


plained to me about the “pessimis- 
tic” tenor of the past four issues of 
The Crown. One student recently 
joked that perhaps my staff and I 
should rename our school newspa- 
per The Frown. Since I am ultimate- 
ly responsible for the subject matter 
that graces—or presumably disgrac- 
es—the pages of our newspaper, | 
feel compelled to respond to this 
negative critique. 

Obviously, I cannot sidestep the 
reality that much of the content has 
indeed been negative. I realize that 
spotlighting issues such as students’ 
inappropriate and dishonest use of 
alcohol, Redeemer’s embarrassing 
tendency to produce missions-illit- 
erate graduates, men’s struggle with 
sexual immorality, and some stu- 
dents’ battle with nicotine addiction 
aren't exactly uplifting dinner-table 
icebreakers. 

The critique is certainly legitimate 
in this respect. But readers whose 
knee-jerk reaction to this so-called 
pessimism has been one of disdain 
or disgust ought to really give their 
heads a shake. 

Granted, many journalists may 
be rightly accused of always being 
on the prowl for stories that feature 
human misery. “No news is good 
news” is the notorious adage that im- 
plicitly informs news editors’ biased 
selection of what's fit for print. 

But | would like to challenge those 
who think my inclination to call neg- 
ative issues to the foreground of pub- 
lic discourse at Redeemer ought to 
be frowned upon. Yes, the grave has 
been conquered, yet it still demands 
mandatory visitation: the joy of the 
resurrection indeed co-exists next to 


the horror of the cross. Or, to put it 
another way, optimism, just as pes- 
simism, is surely an unbiblical emo- 
tional and psychological disposition 
that overlooks the realist juxtaposi- 
tion of the cross in the light of the res- 
urrection. 

As such, I wholeheartedly agree 
that the staff of any Christian publi- 
cation ought to strive to attain a vari- 
ety of reports that give equal weight 
to both sides of this pervasive duality, 
whenever feasible and appropriate. 

However, I think we are short- 
changing ourselves if we believe that 
joy is something for which we needn't 
struggle arduously. The Christ-cen- 
tred journey of joy-saturated faith, 
as any genuinely battling Christian 
can attest, is tantamount to pushing 
a 100-pound boulder up a mountain: 
the more you push, the better the 
view, but stagnation is not an option, 
unless being crushed by the boul- 
der’s weight is what you choose! 

Perhaps being more concrete will 
help to establish my point. Last week 
I paid a visit to McMaster University 
and attended a media presentation 
sponsored by Campus Crusade for 
Christ that examined the societal con- 
sequences of pornography. 

Middle-aged and _ clean-shaven, 
speaker Michael Leahy delved into 
a deeply personal account of his for- 
mer addiction to pornography. After 
explaining that his addiction had led 
to an affair, a subsequent divorce, 
and emotional and psychological de- 
tachment from his kids, he proceed- 
ed to describe how, in desperation, he 
fell to his knees and starting pound- 
ing on God's door. 

It was the beginning of a glorious 
relationship with his Father. 

I was once again reminded of the 
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truth that earnestly committing one- 
self everyday to the painful struggle 
against sin for the glory of God is the 
gateway to unimaginable joy. 

Far from an abstract concept, this 
truth has profound meaning to me. 
Not too long ago, I experienced a 
chain of devastating events within 
the span of a couple years that liter- 
ally brought me to my knees—and 
ultimately to Christ. 

My walk of faith providentially 
emerged from the gloom cast by one 
close family member's severe addic- 
tion to alcohol, another close fam- 
ily member's manic-depressive state 
characterized by numerous suicide 
attempts, and having to live with 
my five-member family in a bache- 
lor apartment neighbouring a dark 
Toronto alley frequented by prosti- 
tutes and drug addicts, 

Such circumstances have a habit of 
making a person realize that getting 
on one’s knees is all human beings 
can ultimately do. 

Incidentally, a translation of a sen- 
tence that Church Father Gregory 
Nazianzen penned hundreds of years 
ago now adorns my bedroom wall 
and is quickly becoming a personal 
mantra: “Blessed is the one who pur- 
chases Christ with all his belongings 
and has, as his only possession, the 
cross, which he raises on high.” 


This is the position from which I 
approach an estimation of what The 
Crown should continue to be this 
year. I refuse to be sucked into the 
complacency that pervades this cam- 
pus, and I hope that you, too, are will- 
ing to shed a little sweat and tears for 
the Kingdom of Christ, perhaps even 
through written words. 

Sin pervades this campus in ways 
that are severely detrimental to the 
lives of its residents; pushing contro- 
versial or “pessimistic” issues under 
the rug is the sort of spiritual suicide 
that Satan undoubtedly cheers on. 
The self-righteous mentality that this 
presumably “safe” Christian univer- 
sity environment engenders fright- 
ens me. 

Call this newspaper pessimis- 
tic if you like. I shall continue to 
call it realistic, insofar as the imag- 


es and words that its contributors 
use are intended to bring attention 
not to themselves, but to the cos- 
mic spiritual war that an optimistic 
paper would mock by painting a su- 
perficial veneer of niceness over its 
bloody consequences. 

Oh—and to those who still dis- 
agree with me, brace yourselves for 
another “depressing” issue of The 
Frown. You will want to avoid Dayna 
Steentra’s coverage of Professor 
Slade’s colloquium on grief, Miranda 
de Rooy’s sensitive look at students’ 
struggles that were exposed during 
the recent 24/7 Prayer event, and 
Janine Siemen’s penetrating reflec- 
tion on spiritual self-sacrifice. In fact, 
you may want to avoid the paper al- 
together—and don’t even get me 
started on what I have in mind for 
next semester! 
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Does Prayer Make a Difference? 


ROBB POWELL 
Chaplain 


y way of comment in 
"blog" format, I want- 
ed to say how much | appre- 
ciated Dr. Wolters’ article in 
the last issue of The Crown. 
He essentially affirmed that 
a "personal — relationship" 
with Christ is at the centre of 
our Christian life. | could not 
agree more. 
Although he 
edged that the term "personal 
relationship" has been mis- 
used and misunderstood, he 
chose to reclaim the term and 
to inject it with biblical mean- 
term 


acknowl- 


ing. It is certainly a 
worth reclaiming 
Actually, if any term has 
and 
derstood, it is the 
“Christian,” which was a label 


in the scriptures used to de- 


been misused misun- 


word 


scribe followers of Jesus (Acts 
11:26). Roughly translated, it 
means "Christ-one.” In other 
words, it is a noun. 

Today, not only is the word 
"Christian" currently 
to describe people who ac- 
tually have little to do with 
Christ ( 
i.e. not having a personal re- 


used 


being followers of 


lationship with Him), but it is 
even used as an adjective (e.g 
Institute of Christian Studies) 


What are the biggest obstacles to a h 


“Laziness. If you don'tfave it as a 
prigfity in your life, you are likely to 
pubit Off...|f it's a praeti¢e in your 
lifevery day, then itgets you 
more excited to see What God is” 
doing, and then you @Md up pray= 


ing more 
+ Maha Fafagalla 


“Not actilally $@tting a time to 
spend with God, whether 
through prayer before you go to 
bed OF in devotions.” 


- Justin Free 


Seven reasons for getting on our knees show the importance of prayer 


Indeed, as an adjective, it 
is used to qualify everything 
from bookmarks, 
and worse. Regardless, adjec 


music to 


tive or noun, we ought to use 
the term "Christian" in a man- 
ner consistent with the heart 
of God, rather than throwing 
it away. 

That brings us to the mat- 
ter of prayer, which is where 
I left off a couple of issues 
ago. When we look at why 
prayer is so important to the 
Christian life, 
start from God's perspective. 


we need to 
Why is it important to Him? 
What is it that He wants? 
Of praying 
many benefits for us as His 
children, but benefits 
are ultimately 
What is primary is why God 


course has 
these 
secondary. 


calls us to pray in the first 
place 

So, why does God want us 
to pray? There are all kinds of 
reasons. Let me offer a few. 


1. First, God is intensely 
relational. In fact, the Trinity 
is one "tight" relationship. It 
simply doesn’t get any tight- 
er. It is the dynamic relation- 
ship between Father and Son 
by the Spirit. In Christ, the 
living God offers to include 
us in this eternal covenant. 
By “eternal” I mean the cov- 
enant transcends time and 


- Prof. Charles Hackney 


i 
r) 


“The biggest obstacle is the 
belief that it doesn’t feally 
Matter—that God will dowhat h 
he intends to do whether we pfe 
ask it or not.” ee 


“Self-absorption. NOt fecogniz- 

ing One's own needs Thinking Mm! 

you Can do it allyourself, not when they're tired 

needing, Gods The more we 

need him, the healthier our 
prayer life ” 


- Prof. Patricia Slade 


space, 

Yes, God will do what He 
will do. But it is clear that He 
has designed things to work a 
certain way. He can do things 
without prayer—of this | am 
certain 

However, He consistently 
chooses not to act without 
prayer. It is of higher value 
to Him that we work in con- 
sort with Him and that we 
interact with Him. Scripture 
makes clear that relationship 
is of very high value to God, 
He wants us to talk to Him, 
He wants an interactive rela- 
tionship with us. 


2. The Kingdom of God 
is relational. In simplistic 
terms, the Kingdom is the 
reality 
God's authority. 


yielded to 
It is based 
on our relationship with the 
King 
into and out of that reality. 
We are told bluntly by 
Jesus that the two greatest 


realm of 


Everything else flows 


commandments are to love 
God with all that we are and 
to love others as we love our- 


selves (Matt 22:37-40). How 
on earth can we be a herald of 
this “relational” Kingdom if 
we wort even talk to Him? 
In His Kingdom, there is 
a rhythm 
From Genesis to Revelation, 
He initiates. 
spond in 


First, He initiates. 
Then we re 
We 
might think we are initiating, 


obedience. 


but we are simply respond- 
ing to Him. He then works 
through our response. 

Prayer is not attempting, 
to have Him work on our be- 
halt Prayer is done so we can 
align ourselves with Him and 
His purposes: "Your kingdom 
come, Your will be done..." 
(Matthew 6:10). 


3. Jesus models a respon- 
sive, interactive relationship 
with the Father. He doesn’t 
just talk about it, He does it. 
And He is still doing it today 
(Hebrews 5:7, 7:24-5). 

Ultimately our theology 
and our spirituality is based 
on our Christology. Jesus 
both reveals the Father and 
He also reveals what it is to 


He wants us to talk to Him. He 
wants an interactive relationship 
with us. 


would be open and awake a lot way. 
me re than at nigh t before they 
4) doze ofa” - Melanie Hogeterp 
- Neil Bos™ 


Faith Justice Politics 


visit us at www.cpj.ca 


support the work of social justice 
Christians by becoming a member 


(only $10 for students) 
read the Catalyst available in 


your library 


CITIZENS for PUBLIC JUSTICE 


229 College Street, Suite 31 Bs Toronto, Ontario M5T1R4 


moming, people pray at night 
“4 


pray in the morni 


S having other priorities 

und you that you place 

r or more immediate than 

r, like Classes and papers 
and MSN.” 


“Once you Mave the right 
attitude, there really aren't 
any Obstacles.” 


be a follower of the Father 
(John 5:19-23) 


4. The Holy Spirit who 
lives inside of us is all about 
ensuring, a fully dimensional 
relationship with God ( Ro 8: 
25-28, Jude 20). He too is pas- 
sionately involved in prayer. 

Prayer is not merely our 
effort to God or to 
Him. It 
It is our 


reach 
with 
is more than that 


communicate 


involvement in the divine, 
eternal life of the Triune God 
and being part of this pow- 
erful, transforming, relation- 
ship. It is His communication 
through us. 
Actually, if you 
do a little word study, you 
that 


IS rarely used as a noun in 


were to 


would find "Prayer" 
Scripture unless it is refer- 
ring to a specific incidence 
(i.e. a prayer). It is used far 
more frequently in the form 
of a verb or a participle. What 
does that mean? 

It means that the empha- 
sis is on doing it, rather than 
talking about it. 


5. Prayer changes us. A 
former mentor of mine, Dr. 
James Houston, wrote a book 
entitled The Transforming 
Friendship. The title kind of 
says it all. As we converse 


with God, we cannot help 
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but be changed 


6. Prayer changes others 
I have seen men and women 
been utterly 


who have 


trapped in darkness released 
by the power of the living 
God: people for whom I had 
no earthly hope but who God 


used to glorify Himself 


7. Prayer changes things 
God can change things im 
mediately or as the result of a 
process, He can do it ina way 
where we can see an immedi- 
ate cause and effect relation 
ship between our prayer and 
the provision. He can do it in 
other ways as well. He often 
does 

I will comment on these el- 
ements in future articles. We 
will also look at what prayer 
actually is, how we do it and 
some of the road blocks hin- 
dering us from growing in 
prayer. We can only grow in 
prayer by doing it. 

For now I want to leave 
you with this thought: God 
has designed you for a re- 
lationship with Him and is 
reaching out to you. He loves 
you and wants you to talk 
to Him. As a father myself, | 
know that I love it when my 
kids talk to me. I mean real- 
ly talk to me. Why not make 
your heavenly Father’s day? 


ealthy prayer life? 


“Not setting aside the time and 


- Dominie Giancola 


-Steven Dykstra 


then they 


“Just the Way we use our 
hey would time...HomewWork, volleyball, 
and other thingsigetumthe 


Mie 


“| think if'S just the ongoing strlig= 
gle of not pitting anything ahead 

of it, whieh 1S kind of ironic(De=~ 
cause if wé actually had ouf prioni- 


not making a concerted effort to 
spend time with God to talk to 
Him without any distractions.” 


g Kristel Bulthuis 


" ties straight, we'd probably be able 


to get a lot more accomplished 


and feel a lot more productive if we 


put God before everything else.” 


- Jonanne MeCrakin 
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24/7 Prayer Event Reveals Personal Struggles of Students 


Where can students find help in the midst of trials? 


MIRANDA DE ROOY 
Special to The Crown 


Did you notice the person sitting 
beside you in class, the person you 
walk by every day in the halls, or 
even the person you share a room 
with? Have you seen the pain and 
hurt behind those joyless eyes? 
Have you done anything about it? 

Why do Redeemer students feel 
they cannot open up and talk to 
their closest friends and peers about 
how they are struggling? We are 
called to lift up those who are bur- 
dened and to pray for those who are 
in need. 

During the week of 24/7 Prayer, 
many students made themselves 
vulnerable and were honest before 
God and their peers by sharing their 
struggles and writing them on the 
prayer wall so others could pray for 
their concerns. 

The struggles that were on that 
wall broke the hearts of those who 


read them. Some of the things that 
students are struggling with are 
depression, sexual purity, relation- 
ships, schoolwork, making time for 
God, and making God number one 
in their lives. 

We never would expect to see 
students facing these struggles on 
a Christian university campus. But 
it’s all here—within the friends we 
talk to everyday and among our 
dorm mates, whether we want to 
acknowledge it or not. Yet we hide 
these struggles: we are too afraid to 
stand out or ask for help. 

We are afraid to tell others about 
our struggles. We admit it before 
our Father in Heaven but know in 
our hearts that our closest friends do 
not know what is going on inside of 
us. Students fear of telling someone 
and having them laugh at them and 
feeling as if they shouldn't be strug- 
gling with these things. How do we 
become the children that God creat- 
ed us to be? Where do we find that 
help we need? 


Acknowledge that everyone 
struggles. Let’s learn together how 
to deal with these struggles. Find 
someone, ask them to pray with 
you, and talk about what is going on 
in your life. If this is someone you 
trust, they will be able to comfort 
you and maybe they are struggling 
with something as well and will be 
able to share that with you. Work 
together and learn and lean on God 
for your support. 

If you know that someone is 
struggling with something, don’t 


He is a God of for- 
giveness and mercy. 
He loves us sO 
much and wants to 
see us grow as His 
children. 


be afraid to seek them out and talk 
to them about it. Be that person oth- 
ers trust and can tell you what is 
going on, help them in any way you 
can even if it is just giving a listen- 
ing, ear. 

We must remember that Christ 
is our strength when we are weak 
and our Comforter when things are 
just not going the way that we want 
them to. 

James wrote to the twelve tribes 
about trials and temptations: 
“Consider it pure joy, my brothers, 
whenever you face trials of many 
kinds, because you know that the 
testing of your faith develops per- 
severance. Perseverance must finish 
its work so that you may be mature 
and complete, not lacking anything” 
(James 1:1-4). 

James also speaks about continu- 
ing and pushing forward through all 
of our trials and temptations as our 
struggles come from above: “Blessed 
is the man who perseveres under 
trial, because when he has stood the 


test, he will receive the crown of life 
that God has promised to those who 
love Him” (James 1:12). 

Throughout the entire Bible there 
are countless stories of how people 
struggled and how God used them. 
David dealt with many trials in his 
life, yet God used all of his struggles 
for the glory of His kingdom. David 
would come to God in agony, not 
knowing what to do and begging 
God for forgiveness. And God for- 
gave David each time. 

He is a God of forgiveness and 
mercy. He loves us so much and 
wants to see us grow as His chil- 
dren. 

Don’t be afraid to take that step 
of showing who you are and becom- 
ing who God calls you to be: “Do not 
conform any longer to the pattern of 
this world, but be transformed by 
the renewing of your mind. Then 
you will be able to test and approve 
what God’s will is— His good, pleas- 
ing, and perfect will” (Romans 12: 
2). 


KAREN SHIELDS 
Special to The Crown 


“He who walks righteously and 
speaks what is right, who rejects gain 
from extortion and keeps his hand 
from accepting bribes, who stops 
his ears against plots of murder and 
shuts his eyes against contemplating 
evil—this is the man who will dwell 
on the heights, whose refuge will be 
the mountain fortress. His bread will 
be supplied, and water will not fail 
him” (Isaiah 33: 15-16). 

There are six challenges in this 
passage that we should apply to our 
daily lives. As the passage in Isaiah 
says, if we do these things, God will 
bless us. 


The first challenge is “Step”: “He 
who walks righteously...” 

The definition of step is “the sin- 
gle complete movement of raising 
one foot and putting it down in an- 
other spot, as in walking.” 

Something I notice about this def- 
inition is that it does not say, “in a 
forward motion or putting one foot 
in front of the other.” That is why it 
is so important that we monitor our 
walk. 

It is vital to our spiritual well- 
being that our steps go in a forward 
motion. We need not only be careful 
of how we live spiritually as a testi- 


How are Christians to Walk with God? 


Six challenges are set forth in Isaiah 33 


mony to others around us, but we 
also need to be careful of where we 
go literally: “Make level paths for 
your feet and take only ways that 
are firm. Do not swerve to the right 
or the left; keep your foot from evil” 
(Proverbs 4:26-27). 

The world around us watches 
us closely because we testify to be 
Christians; therefore, we must ex- 
emplify a good witness and not go 
anywhere that would taint that rep- 
resentation. 


The second challenge is “Speech”: 
“.,.and speaks what is right...” 

It is really important that we 
watch what we say. We. need to 
watch our gossip, which admit- 
tedly I have a hard time with, and 
we also need to build others up in- 
stead of tearing them down: “With 
the tongue we praise our Lord and 
Father, and with it we curse men, 
who have been made in God's like- 
ness. Out of the same mouth come 
praise and cursing. My brothers, 
this should not be” (James 3: 9-10). 

We can try and justify our words 
by attaching the infamous “just kid- 
ding” but the Bible is even clear 
about that: “Like a madman shoot- 
ing firebrands or deadly arrows is a 
man who deceives his neighbor and 
says, ‘I was only joking!’” (Proverbs 
26:18-19, paraphrase). 

Colossians 4:6 says, “Let your 


conversation be always full of grace, 
seasoned with salt, so that you may 
know how to answer everyone.” Salt 
is used to enhance taste and to pre- 
serve food. This verse illustrates that 
what we say reflects what we are like 
on the inside, and to add salt to our 
words is to preserve a more godly 
speech. 


The third challenged is “Spirit”: 
“...who rejects gain from extor- 
tion...” 

By this I mean attitude. Our atti- 
tude should be that we want to be- 
come more like ist everyday: 
“Whoever claims to live in him must 


walk as Jesus did” : 


_ It is important that we aren’t neg- 
ative or down all the time. We need 
to rejoice: “Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways. I will say it again: Rejoice!” 
(Philippians 4:4). 

We also need to monitor our 
thoughts: that they are not impure 
but are constantly thinking of what 
is right: “Finally, brothers, whatever 
is true, whatever is noble, whatever 
is right, whatever is pure, whatever 
is lovely, whatever is admirable— 
if anything is excellent or praise- 
worthy—think about such things” 
(Philippians 4:8-9). 


The fourth challenge is “Sense”: 
“.,.and keeps his hand from accept- 
ing bribes...” 


We need to be careful of what we 
do with our hands because what- 
ever we do should bring glory and 
honour to God: “Therefore come out 
from them and be separate, says the 
Lord. Touch no unclean thing, and 
I will receive you” (2 Corinthians 6: 
Vay 

We see this call to be clean many 
times in the book of Leviticus as 
well, like when the Israelites were 
told not to touch unclean animals be- 
cause it would defile them. Just like 
the Israelites, what we touch and do 
with our hands can have a great ef- 
fect on our spiritual walk with God. 


__The fifth challenge is “Sound”: “... 


who stops his ears against plots of 
murder...” 

We need to monitor what we lis- 
ten to. Not only do we need to make 
sure that the music we listen to is 
glorifying to God, but we also need 
to be careful with choosing who we 
listen to. 

We have been warned about apos- 
tasy and false teaching in the books 
of 2 Peter and Jude. We need to be 
careful to not be quick to believe 
what others tell us but to be like the 
believers in Berea who searched for 
instruction in the Bible (the refer- 
ence to the believers in Berea is in 
Acts 17). 


The sixth and final challenge is 


“See”: “...and shuts his eyes against 
contemplating evil...” 

We need to be careful with what 
we watch or let our eyes see. Many 
young people struggle with what to 
watch in movies and TV. Where do 
we draw the line? We may ask our- 
selves, “Is there any good in watch- 
ing this?” 

It may seem innocent to watch 
whatever you please, but it will not 
only wear down on your conscience, 
but it can be a poor witness to oth- 
ers. In all we do, we need to make 
sure that our actions are not a stum- 
bling block for other believers and 
unbelievers. 

What we see is often engrained on 
our minds and hard to forget: “The 
eye is the lamp of the body. If your 
eyes are good, your whole body will 
be full of light. But if your eyes are 
bad, your whole body will be full of 
darkness. If then the light within you 
is darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness!” (Matthew 6:22-23) 


Conclusion 

I am not saying that I don’t strug- 
gle with these issues because, in all 
honesty, I struggle with them every- 
day. But the challenge is there for 
each one of us: to humble ourselves 
until we realize our faults and have 
the desire to change them to become 
more like our gracious and merciful 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


Student Challenges Peers to 
Give All to Christ 


God helps those who trust in Him 


JANINE SIEMENS 
Junior Staff Writer 


It's not easy to live our lives 
by fully giving up everything to 
Christ. Often we cling onto differ- 
ent aspects in our life and refuse to 
let them go. We want the control 
because we think it’s our life, but 
really, our life belongs to God. 

It’s difficult to believe that God 
knows what He’s doing when 
something doesn’t work out. It’s 
difficult because our plans could 
change and what we want could 
be different than what God wants. 
Letting go of the things we love 
isn’t easy, but in order for God to 
work to His fullest in our lives, we 
have to open ourselves up. 

We can’t hold onto one part of 
our life and say, “I'll just take care 
of this, but, God, You can have the 
rest.” It doesn’t work this way. We 
can’t just trust God with certain as- 
pects of our lives but not with oth- 
ers, 

Sometimes we don’t realize that 


_ wearen’t giving everything to God. 


It becomes a routine. Or we know 
that we are not giving something 


_ fully to God and then try to forget 


about it. 

In order to grow as Christians, 
it is important to evaluate our lives 
and see if every aspect of our lives 
is in God’s hands. If we haven't 
given everything to God, we have 
to change. Everything is important 
when it comes to giving our lives 
to Christ. 

Sometimes I hear myself or 
someone else say, “I know it’s stu- 
pid that I care about this so much.” 
If we care, God cares that much 
more. In fact God even cares when 
we don’t care. 

Things that hurt us hurt God. 
When we cry, He cries. Why would 
we want to cling onto something 
when God knows how much we 
care about it? He doesn’t want to 
hurt us, but He knows what is 
best. 

It’s like a child who can’t wait to 
get to the mailbox that is across the 
street because he knows that there 
is a special package in it waiting for 
him. He wants to cross the street, 
but his dad tells the child he can’t 
because there are too many cars 
coming. 

The child sees the bright red 
mailbox flag, and he doesn’t pay 


attention to the oncoming cars. He 
starts to move towards the mail- 
box, but his dad holds him back. 
The child thinks his dad is being 
harsh, but the dad is keeping his 
son from getting hurt. 

Once we give everything up to 
God, we have be patient, know- 
ing that God will work 8 
out in His timing. In this fast-paced 
society, we want everything “here 
and now.” Yet sometimes we have 
to wait for the things we love so 
that we don’t take them for grant- 
ed. 

We have to enjoy our time wait- 
ing, too. We have to use that time 
to grow in Christ. If we are always 
looking towards the future, we will 
miss all the blessings that God is 
giving us right now. 

Depending on God can be a 
challenge, but it needs to be done 
so that we can live more fully in 
Christ and so that those who don’t 
know Jesus can see that there is 
something different about us. 

We need unbelievers to ask: 
“why are you so at peace when you 
have no clue of what will happen?” 
And we can answer them, saying, 
“God knows, and that’s all I need.” 


Advertisement 


Dr. Behnke-Cook to Visit 
Redeemer Campus 


Submitted by Rob Powell 


For some time 
I have wanted to 
bring Dr. Deanna 
Behnke-Cook _ to 
Redeemer. She will 
be doing a guest 
lecture in our 
Sexuality Series 
on “Why Wait?” It 
would be a crying 
shame if you were 
to bypass this sem- 
inar. Please let me 
give you enough 
information to en- 
courage you to block this event 
into your busy calendar. 

Presently a Research Fellow 
at the Faculty of Medicine at 
McMaster University, as well 
as lecturer in both Kinesiology 
and Sociology, Dr. Behnke-Cook is 
the author and coordinator of the 
IDEAS program, which is aimed 
at Risk Behaviour Reduction, es- 

ally pre-marital sexual ac- 

tivity. Her PhD thesis involved 
an analysis of “rhetorical strate- 
gies” used by groups to have their 
sexuality curriculums accepted 
and used by middle schools in 
Ontario. 


Dr. Deanna Behnke-Cook 


Her profession- 
al background is 
only part of the 
story. Nominated 
at McMaster last 
year for teacher of 
the year, she com- 
bines her academ- 
ic research with 
outstanding com- 
munication skills, 
a warm, powerful, 
engaging person- 
ality and a_ solid 

Christian faith, 

When we were discussing what 
she should present, I told her to 
“give ‘em the fire hose.” Believe 
me, she has one. She loves it when 
students engage the material, and 
she is looking forward to an eve- 
ning of give and take. Personally, 
knowing her and _ knowing 
Redeemer, | think that it will be ] 
outstanding. She will address, on 
a wide front, the ce for absti- |. 
nence within the con!: .t of what 
it means to be created as a sexual 
being, in the image of God. 

“Why Wait?” will run from 8- 
10, Wednesday, November 30 in 
Room 213. 
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Professional Sports on the Incline 


Athletes move from immaturity to professionalism 


BRENDAN KOOY 
Junior Staff Writer 


C the last two de- 
cades, professional 
sports athletes have become 
gods. Before 1980, profes- 
sional sports were something 
to admire, and athletes were 
people that little kids wanted 
to be like. However, due to a 
scandal-hungry media _ that 
has turned admiration into 
carte-blanche fame, profes- 
sional sports are out of hand. 

With the resurgence of the 
NHL this year, the steroid 
crackdown in Major League 
Baseball, and yes, even the 
new dress code of the NBA, 
we can see that things are 
returning to the way they 
are supposed to be. Recent 
policies and administrative 
have conveyed the 
message to athletes that im- 
mature and criminal behav- 


moves 


iour and overall ignorance of 
team policy and loyalty are 
not acceptable. 

Sports economics has done 
the same, led by franchises 


like the Oakland Athletics, 
Minnesota Twins, Calgary 
Flames, and the entire NFL. 
Teams are realizing that high- 
profile, large-contract play- 
ers are often not worth the 
time or money for reason 
of disruptive team chemis- 
try and off-field disruptions. 
Professional athletes are start- 
ing to become professional 
once again. 

However, there are still too 
many examples of players 
who draw more attention for 
their actions off the field than 
on it. For example, a group of 
17 Minnesota Vikings football 
players were arrested on a 
cruise boat after having what 
has been mildly described 
as a “90 minute orgy” with 
a group of females. Rafael 
Palmeiro, a_ long-respected 
baseball player and most like- 
ly future member of the Hall 
of Fame, was caught using 
steroids only months after 
personally testifying in front 
of US Congress that he “never 
has and never will” use ste- 
roids. 

Furthermore, if you are just 


about to condemn the United 
States for such terrible behav- 
iour of their professional ath- 


letes, you may want to think 
again. Just a few w ago, 
Canada’s own Trevis Smith, a 
seven-year veteran linebacker 


for the CFL's Saskatehewan 
Roughriders, was arrested for 
aggravated sexual assault... 
knowing he was posi- 
tive. | hope you woul ec 
with me when I say these 
are not men that I would have 
as my role models. *, 

There is one professional 
athlete in particular, howev- 
er, who surpasses all others 
in selfishness and lack of any 
sort of loyalty whatsoever. He 
is the high priest of ignorance, 
the king of contempt, and the 
bane of his coach’s existence: 
Terrell Owens. 

For those of you who don't 
follow sports, Owens isa wide 
receiver for the Philadelphia 
Eagles in the NFL. He is ad- 
mittedly one of the bestin the 
business, if not the best, when 
he is on the field. However, 
events from over the last five 
years have proven that Owens 


cares more about his ego than 
his team’s winning percent- 
age. 

As mentioned, Owens’ on- 
field contributions cannot be 
argued with. He is a member 
of the prestigious 100-touch- 
down club, he had 14 touch- 
downs in 14 games last year, 
along with 1, 200 yards, and 
had six touchdowns already 
this season before his suspen- 
sion. But after going behind 
teammates and coaches’ backs 
repeatedly to complain about 
anything from his contract 
to his quarterback, Owens 
has worn out his welcome in 
Philadelphia, 

His history of offences 
in the NFL include a hand- 
ful of fines and suspensions 
while with San Francisco for 
excessive celebration after 
touchdowns, forwardly ques- 
tioning former teammate 
Jeff Garcia's sexuality in the 
media, being suspended for 
one week in training camp 
this year for criticizing his 
coaching staff, criticizing the 
Eagles’ organization for not 
honouring his 100th touch- 


down reception, and the list 
goes on. Furthermore, to top 
this all off, Owens had the 
gall to demand the restructur- 
ing of his seven-year, $49.87 
million contract only one year 
after signing with the Eagles. 

To the credit of the Eagles’ 
organization, they have not 
sunk to the immature level 
of Owens. After repeated of- 
fenses, the organization has 
been patient, yet firm in their 
discipline. Head coach Andy 
Reid has had to answer re- 
peated questions about what 
his plans are concerning the 
Owens situation and has al- 
ways managed to give level- 
headed responses. However, 
after Owens went on a major 
television network and crit- 
icized almost every single 
aspect of the Philadelphia 
Eagles football program, 
something finally snapped. In 
a team press conference sev- 
eral days later, the Eagles an- 
nounced the firing of Terrell 
Owens for the rest of the 2005- 
2006 season. 

You may be left scratching 
your head at the prospect of 


a professional athlete actual- 
ly being “fired.” Many of us 
often forget that athletes are 
just like the rest of us. They 
are hired to do a job (which, 
yes, is a little more prestigious 
than the average Joe), and if 
their performance or attitude 
is not up to par, then their boss 
has every right to let them go. 
What one hopes is that, just 
as the general public is start- 
ing to realize this truth, pro- 
fessional athletes will realize 
it as well and start taking re- 
sponsibility for their actions, 
both on and off the field. 

To offer a moderate dis- 
claimer to my words, I am 
in no way condemning pro- 
fessional sports. I think they 
are one of the many neces- 
sary outlets for entertainment 
in our society, as well as a way 
for those who are athletical- 
ly gifted to show their talent. 
As | said earlier, professional 
sports is moving in the right 
direction, away from immatu- 
rity and towards professional- 
ism, and this is resulting in a 


better sporting experience for — 


athlete and fan alike. 


Cross-Country Team Runs for God’s Glory 


Pe 


Blessed with 
another successful, 
safe, and enjoyable 

season 


JOESEPH GROENEVELD 
Senior Staff Writer 


ecause of God’s__ grace, 


Redeemer’s cross-country 


team received another successful, 
safe, and enjoyable year. The eight 
member team, coached by Tanya 
VanNoord, was able to spend the 
first two months of the school year 
running up stairs and hills, on roads, 
through creeks, and in picturesque 
woods. They participated in three 
OCAA invitational races, the "Race 
for Haiti" in Dundas, and two cham- 
pionship races, and in each race the 
runners represented Redeemer very 
well. 

On November 12, six members of 
the team were privileged to compete 
in the CCAA Championship race held 
in Peterborough by Fleming College. 
The weather was great, and the run- 
ning, course was very challenging as 
it included running through several 
creeks, up many hills, and even hur- 
dling over logs—some coaches want- 
ed to get their chain saws out! 

The women’s 5 km race was com- 
prised of 66 women, which included 
Redeemer students Laura DeBoer, 


Sheena Parent, 
Rachel Rauwerda, 
and Carrie Van 
Dorp, who were 
faced immediate- 
ly with the quick 
Albertan runners. 

But this race 
turned out to be 
quite scary for the 
team. Parent, who 
was experiencing 
breathing —_ prob- 
lems and_ chest 
pains before the 
race, started the 
race slowly, and 
after 300 metres 
she felt as though 
a spear was in her 
chest. She could 
barely see or 
breathe. Van Dorp, 
who noticed this 
while running be- 
side her, was very worried and start- 
ed praying out loud for her. 

Parent continued on as the pain 
would increase and decrease every 
minute. After 1 km she wanted to 
stop but was in an area where there 
were no spectators, so she kept on 
going for another couple minutes 
until she saw Jack Van Dorp cheer- 
ing. After exhausting all her energy 
to get that far, she literally fell into 
his arms. He was very surprised and 
frightened because he had no idea 
what was wrong. Thankfully, she was 
okay and started to breathe normally 
soon after. 

At the same time, the other girls 
continued on through the challeng- 
ing course to finish the race, Van 
Dorp, who was representing Team 
Ontario, finished a solid 26th, Laura 
and Rachel also did well, despite 
aches and pains, placing 47th and 


race on November 12 in Peterborough. 


51st, respectively. Regarding the race, 
Laura commented, "It was very fast 
and the hills were tough, but it was 
still so much fun. I felt so accom- 
plished after finishing the race." 

Shortly after the women’s race was 
complete, the men’s 8 km race was 
underway. This race also started out 
very fast, and Redeemer students 
Jack Van Dorp and Joe Groeneveld 
quickly established themselves near 
the front of the group of 97 men. 
Throughout the race, they both main- 
tained their positions well, running 
very strongly After putting them- 
selves through 8 kilometres of pain 
and enduranee, Van Dorp placed Rth 
and Groeneveld finished 14th, They 
were both very satisfied with their 
race, even though they felt that they 
still had room to improve. 

The day was capped off with an 
excellent banquet for all the runners 


ss-Country Championship 


and coaches. 
Both Ontario’s 
men and wom- 
en's teams 
placed second, 
so Groeneveld, 
the Van Dorp 
siblings, and 
VanNoord re- 
ceived _ silver 
medals as part 
of these teams. 

Once again, 
the team ex- 
celled out- 
standingly this 
entire year. 
Several runners 
ran _ personal 
best times in 
the races and 
placed in the 
top ten numer- 
ous times. As 
well, Redeemer 
and Mohawk College were able to 
co-host an OCAA race at the Dundas 
Valley Conservation Area for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, which proved 
to be a huge success as all the Ontario 
schools enjoyed this exceptionally 
challenging race. 

VanNoord, though not being a 
runner, has coached the team for two 
years and thoroughly enjoys it: "I 
love the excitement and passion our 
runners have for running, and their 
ability to compete very well." 

But running is not all about com- 
petition and winning. In this sport, 
sportsmanship is most prevalent as 
coaches and spectators often cheer 
on runners who are not from their 
school. VanNoord notes that “in 
other sports you may give someone 
an elbow or punch behind the ref- 
eree’s back but in cross-country the 
runners encourage each other dur- 
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ing a race.” 

Running also includes devel- 
oping lasting friendships as well, 
which have been made between 
Redeemer teammates and with run- 
ners and coaches from other schools. 
Rauwerda says that the social aspect 
of running is what keeps her going, 
so much so that she often enjoys it 
more than the running itself! 

The most unique thing about run- 
ning is that, in | Corinthians 9:24-27, 


Paul compares a physical race to the 


race of faith. Christians are called to 
"run in such a way as to get the prize" 
which is "a crown that will last for- 
ever" (vv. 24-25). During training or a 
race, much physical pain and mental 
struggle is necessary to compete well. 
In the same way, being a true disci- 
ple of Christ requires much pain and 
perseverance. Therefore, every time a 
Christian races, he or she is remind- 
ed how much pain and endurance is 
needed to finish the spiritual race and 
to finish well. 

This view also puts into perspec- 
tive the importance of races. It is 
great to succeed and win medals, 
but that cannot be the main focus. 


In high school, Parent's cross-coun- — 
try team (as with many others) was — 


solely focused on winning, and as a 


result there was much more pressure — 
and less fun. For this reason she thor- — 
oughly enjoys running at Redeemer: _ 


“We run for the glory of God and 
therefore we run so much better, 
feel much more complete, and get so 
much more accomplished because of 
this reason." 

Sadly, all good things must come 
to an end, and this is true for Jack 
Van Dorp, Groeneveld, and Steve 
Veldkamp who have raced their last 
for Redeemer. They thank the school 
for providing this amazing sport and 
hope it will continue in the future. 


Students spent an enjoyable time of fellowship at the 
annual Fall Entreat, October 28, held at Ancaster Christian 


Reformed Church. 


Photo News in Brief 


Construction of the Peter Turkstra Library nears 
completion, with a projected opening date of Nov. 28. 
Students and faculty have endured many inconveniences 


since the library closed last April. 


Not only was the 5th Annual Business Open House ‘i 
enjoyable for those students who received recognition and — 
for local business leaders seeking out contacts, but also for 
those who simply like punch. G 
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